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PRICE to CENTS. 
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D. Appleton and Company's Sy,” ‘»w_ Books. 


The 
Psychologic Foundations 
of Education. 


An attempt to show the Genesis of the Higher 


Faculties of the Mind. By Wrivviam T. 
Harris, AM., LL.D... U. S. nee 
sioner of Education. Vol. XX XVIL., 
ternational Education Series. 12mo, sloth, 
Price, $1 50. 


A book by the distinguished editor of the Inter 
national Education Series on so important a subject 
as the title of this volume indicates has, since its 
announcement a year ago, been awaited with great 
interest by educators everywhere, and its appear- 
ance isa notable event in the history of pedagogical 
literature. The work is not simply an inventory of 
the mental faculties, as many psychologies are, but 
is an attempt to show the psychological founda 
tions of the more important educational factors in 
civilization and its schools, and it is treated in the 
masterly style of which the philosophical mind of 


its author is capable. Dr. Harris has shown, what | 


no other writer has in so clear and practical a | 
manner, the true relations of psychology to the | 
education of youth. He presents a psychology | 


that shows how all the activities of life, social or 
otherwise, react on the child and the man to develop | 


them. He shows the educative influences not only | 


of school work, but of the family, industrial occu 
pations, of play and work, of state, church, and of 
all national life. His book is a masterpiece of | 
psychologic and pedagogical literature. 


Eastern Journeys. 


Some Notes of Travel in Russia. in the Cau- 
casus, and to Jerusalem. By CHARLES A. 
Dana. 16no. Cloth, $1.00. 


No one could have been better equipped for such | 
| work. In traversing the broad field of Italian li- 
travelled author, who improved his opportunities | 


a journey than the observant, cultured, and much- 


tothe full. The result isa delightful book of travels 


which pictures many unfamiliar phases of life and 


describes unhackneyed journeys. 


The Story of Life intheSeas. 


By Sipney J. Hickson. Illustrated. 16mo. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


This is a clear and simple exposition of the salient 
features of marine life, aided by useful illustra- 
tions, 


Modern English Literature 


By Epmunp Gossz, Hon. M. A. of Trinity | 


College, Cambridge. Literatures of the 
World Series. Uniform with ‘ Ancient 
Greek Literature,” by GILBERT MURRAY 
and “French Literature,” by Epwarp 
DowpEN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Probably no living man is more competent than 
Mr. Gosse to a a apopuer ope ves scholarly history 
of English literat greater part of his 
life has been given w up to the seat and criticism of 
the ye ee literature of the past, and he has a learned 

need enthusiasm for every writer who has 
written excellently in English.”"—London Saturday 


“The book is extremely readable— more readable, in 
fact, than any other volume dealing with this vast 
subject that we can cali to mind.”—London Times. 


“ Mr. Gosse has been portion the successful in oof 


dyes varied We Et 
have t 
only with pleasure but with a singular emoti - 
London Datly Chronicle. i 
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Re wised to Date. 
THE GREAT WORK ON CHEMISTRY. 


Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s 
Chemistry 


(The Inorganic Division.) 


Every teacher of chemistry koows the great 
work of Roscoe and Schorlemmer as the 
leading general treatise on this science in 
the English language. But important ad 
vances in this science have been made 
since the first edition was issued, and the 
surviving author, Sir H,. E. Roscor, has 
recently been able to bring the Inorganic 
division of the work, Volumes I. and I1., 
up to date. 


Volume I.—Non-MgTALLIC ELEMENTS—has 
been increased by 120 pages. 


Volume II.—Merats—formerly in two 
parts, now appears fully revised to date. 


Inorganic Division (revised). Vol. I., Non- 
Metallic Elements, $5.00; Vol. Il, Metals, 
$5.00. 8vo. Cloth, fully illustrated. 


IN PRESS. 
Italian Literature. 


| By RIcHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. A new 
volume in the Literatures of the World 
Series. Edited by EpmuND Gossek. 12m0. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Dr. Garnett’s abundant scholarship and power 
of discrimination have furnished an admirable 
equipment for the preparation of this needed 


terature he has not confined himself to a few mas- 
terpieces, but, without burdening his story with 
details, he indicates characteristic phases and sig 
nificant movements, which are happily illustrated. 
His work is clear, interesting, and informing. 





Evolution and Effort, 


And their Relation to Religion and Politics. 
EpMonD KELLY, M.A, F.G. 8S. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1 2% 


New edition, with a discussion of recent political 
events in New York. 
“It is written for this country, and with full know 


ledge of this ple’s latest struggies for pure govern- 
ment.” Boston . Saturday Evening Gazette. 


“This book is original, clear in style, and delightful 
reading for all who take an interest in questions 
other than what they shall eat and what they shal! 
drink.”--New York World. 


Astronomy. 


By AGNes M. CLerks, A. Fow.ier, A.R.C.S., 
and J. ELLarp Gore, M.R.LA. A new 
volume in the Concise Knowledge Libra- 
ry. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


one os ho ond qouetes, an admirable review and ne 
ry subject. pees model of a ar 
| work of reference and ection.” Pall ‘Walk Ga 


| zette. 





A Romance of the Franco Prussian War. 
By Paut and Victor MARGUERITTE 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 

This powerful picture of the fate of the Army of 

the Rhine, by the sons of one of the generala who did 


their duty. is among the finest descriptions of war that 
have been penned London Athena em, 


“Astrong, a remarkable book. ‘The Disaster’ ts 
even more overwhelming than Zola’s L« Debacle 
Zola’s soldiers possessed, after all, the untold advan 
tage of their ignorance. But the officers In ‘The Dt« 
aster’ saw everything, understood from the very be 
ginning the immensity of the blunder. Like the spec 
tators of some grim tragedy, they waited and watched 
for the curtain to fall London Speaker. 


The Broom of the War- 
~~ 
God. 

A Story of the Recent War between the 
Greeks and Turks. By Henry Nogru 
BRAILSFORD. Imo. Cloth. #1 25. 

“A book of decidedly unusual quality. It m vivip 
STRONG, REALISTIC and never sensational. Asa picture 
of real war and as o soieene portrayal of Greek incom 
petence It has the lity and sharpness of a photo 


graoh. Its realism is so genuine that we feel the ful; 
pathos of the tragedy.” — Prookiyn Fagie 


A Voyage of Consolation. 


By Mrs E. C. Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan), 
author of ‘A Social Departure,” “An 
American CGtirl in London,” * His Honour, 
and a Lady,” ete. Illustrated. I2mo 
Cloth, 81.50. 

“Any one who bas met the touring American will 


appreciate his picture as painted by Mra. Cotes. He is 
amusiog, selaom uninteresting.” —Chicago Trifune, 


“Humorous incidents and conversations abound, 
rendering the perusal of the book a pleasant pastime.” 
New York Timea, 


RECENT ISSUES IN 
Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 


This Little World. 


A Novel By D. Curntstie Menaay. No. 2%, Ap- 
pletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 

Mr. Murray is at his best in this well designed and 
peng mt entertaining story of rural and of ar 

tistic li 


“ The author interests ua by the delicacy of hts cha 
racterizations. . «. It ts pleasant to congratulate 
him." London Academy. 


A Prince of [lischance. 


By T. Gation, author of “ Tatterley.’ No. 24 
Appletons’ Town and Country [Abrary. 12mo 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 
‘The expectations which were raised by Mr. Galion’« 

first story, ‘ Tatteriey,’are more than fulfilled tn hin 


new novel,’ A Prince of Mischance.’ St. James's Ga 
rete. 


A Passionate Pilgrim. 


By Percy Wurrtr, author of *‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin,”’ 
‘Corruption,’ ete. No. 25. Appletons Town 
and Country Library. i2mo. Cloth, $1. 
paper, #0 cents. 

“The even, strong, and entertaining Le oH Mr. 

Percy White’s work is Ulastrated in Passionate 

Ptigrim.’ "London Literary World. 


For sale by all beoliestior’: or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 
Send for a copy (free) of Appletons’ Bulletin of Spring Announcements. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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priate of advertisers. 
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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
[MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. GrorGe A. CASWELL, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
72 DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls.—85th year will Ui begin September 
23, 1897. Mrs, H. P. LRFEBVRE, Pr olpel. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, prin Principal. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1898. Pre for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. C. Carter, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 
Massacuvusetts, Beverly Farms and Manchester 
P® IVATE TEACHING for Children 


rom 6 to 15 years. English branches, Mathema- 
refer- 











Terms moderate. 
Miss ALice A. PRESTON, 
Box ns ‘Beverly Farms, Mass. 


tics, Latin, French. 
ences given. wes 


MASSACH USETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNIV PER SI TY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 
ee Bennett, LL.D. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Dux 
WDER POIN T. SCH OOL.—Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for yoy boys. 
Home st outdoor life. a B. wuts S.B, (M.1I.T.). 
CHUSETTS, Fra 
Iss H YDE'S HOME : SCHOOL FOR 
eight girls offers a pleasant country home, tho- 
ugh and liberal education, with special care of 
hea th, manners, and morals. Pupils of any age re- 
ceived at any time. 
Micuiaan, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN neal cg Y ACADEMY. 
2ist year. Pre ‘or leading universities. 
Graduates are now in well Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, and University of Michigan. New gymnasium, 
50x150 feet. Address COLONEL Rogers, 8 Supt. 
NATIONAL OFFICE, 2109 Penna. Ave.. Washington, D. C. 
New York City, 126 and 128 East 17th ‘Street, 
Uptown Piano School, 289 Lenox Avenue. 
HE NA TIONAL CONSERVA Syd Y 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA.—Founded by Mrs. 
nette M. Thurber. Dr. Antonin Dvorak. Dileees: “ad. 
mission daily. For parteuers. address SECRETARY. 
NEw Yor;: 
gs PIATT". s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school term begine Thursday, Janu- 
ary 6, 1896, Applications should made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS’ 
will reopen October 1, Students prepared for college 


ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circularon 
application Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St, Phila., Pa. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE THIRD TERM WILL OPEN APRIL 4, 1898. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in painting and decorative a, and also 























in artistic apetem -_ rs’ ave Princi 

instructors: Ww ih EG ‘arbell, ‘pe 

Philip Hale aetiee and “baling, 3 Mrs. Wil- 
Emerson 


liam Stone Pare Desi 
(Anatomy), and A. K, rose {Petspec e). Pupils 
are allow the free Log of the eilacien of the 
Museum, For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address 

MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls, 


BRYN MAWR, PA, 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss FLORENCE BaLpWIN, Prin, Within seven years 
more than seventy-five pupils b haveentered Bryn Mawr 
College from this school. Diploma given in both 
General and College-Preparatory courses. Fine fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, adaress the Secretary. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited 
to ten. Oombines home life with careful indi- 
vidual Bag 

_B. . HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


‘THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MABS. 


Teachers, ete. 


MERICANS IN BERLIN WILL 

find comfortable home k's fl portunit; 

for speaking German, at Fri Bec A, leach Str., 20. 
Liberal tabie, Summer te vom FL per month}; 
two sharing room, §15. Ame and German refer- 


ences. 

COLLEGE OFFICER, WITH HIS 
£3 fenty, expecting to go abroad moe fora 
omen. Address X- 3 xy. er ee 


(CHARLES W.S TONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 























Educational. 
Summer Courses 


AT THE 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 


Instruction will be given during June and July 
by members of the regular instructing staff of the 
Institute, in Architecture, peatycent and Organic 
Chemist arm me yy A Physics (lec- 
tures and ‘laborato rench rman, Mathema- 
tics, Mechanism, riptive Geometry, Mechani- 
“ B il and aeerer 

h designed primarily to meet the needs 
tt prove tod already in the Institute, these courses 
will offer special advantages to 


TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
intending to a apply for advanced standing in Sep- 
ene Circulars giving detailed information will 
be mailed free on application. 

H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 
491 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ A Ce. NCIES, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprieto: 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 12 8t., Washington 
156 Fifth Ave., NewYork. 414 Cent. Bdg. , Minneapolis 
378 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 780 Cooper Bdg. Denve: 
25 King 8t., Toronto. 525 Stims’n Bk.,Los Angeles 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HarLaNn P. Frenca, Manager. 


HE ALBERT &CLARK TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, Pullman Building, Cuicaco. Branch, 
Des MoINEs, Ta. 18th year. College positionsa specialty. 


CHERMER HORN S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S 
_ Estab! lished 1855. 3 E, 14th St, N. SOE 


is cinadae in roportion to its in- 
An Agency fluence. If it erly hears of va- 


cancies and tells that is something, butif itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


or BARDEEN, Swacuse, NY RECOMMMENAS 




















HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


A quiet, retined, homelike hotel, 
affording every comfort, convenience, 
andluxury. Fronting directly on the 
beach for nearly an eighth of a mile, 
and commanding a full and unob- 
structed view of Hampton Roads and 
the lower Chesapeake, the location is 
incomparably superior to that of any 
other hotel at the Point. 


The HYGEIA has all the parapher- 
nalia of the modern hotel, such as 
electric lights, elevators, electric 
bells and annunciators, steam heat, 
open fireplaces, telegraph, bicycle 
livery, sun parlors, rooms en suite, 
consisting of parlor, bedroom, and 
bath, manicure parlors, ete. 


It is the only hotel at the Point 
which provides Turkish, Russian, 
Electric, and Pine Needle Baths. 
The table is also irreproachable. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 
F, N. PIKE, Proprietor, 
A. ©. PIKE, Manager. 
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To lease or an interest in a INTEND) school 
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Tours. 


For the Winter 
Go To 
FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 


For Winter Cruises West Indies 


PRETORIA, 3,300 Tons, Feb. 1. 
MADIANA, 3,080 Tons, Feb. 16. 


Bermuda, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Mar. 
tinique, Barbadoes, etc. 


Duration Cru’ t 82 days 20 days in the 
Tropics. 3 4 ~~ *-y ont Full {nformation. send to 
A. BE, OUTERBRIDGE & oO... vet, QUEBEC 
STEAMSHIP COMPAN 
39 way, New York 
THOMAS COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, 
A. AHERN, Secretary, de Canada, 





EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


900 feet above the sea. with dry, aeoete climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING Peta AND EXCURSIONS 


DS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CaRL LAnDsgE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets sent on eoenanee. 


FRAZAR 


Frazar Parties in Europe during the ——_ RM 
with reasonable prices that cover all expenses. For 
itineraries and references, address 
Mrs. > D. FRAZAR, 
© Globe Building. Boston, Mass. 


Various Itineraries. High-class 
Tours. Superior Leadership. OLD 
Worip Gouipe, with 
Free. Moderate cost. 


EUROPE ees 


A. DE POTTER, 1466 B’way, N.Y. 
ip vaghol BICYCLE TOUR. 


perience. First-class arrangements 
mar “Teaves New York June 18. for 80 
“ibrough Bocuse, France, Switzerland, 
yng and H 25. 
F. A. k ELWELL, Portland, Maine. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


16th Year. Terms geoqnnahio, Parties 
es Conducted by 
Dr. & Mrs. H . S. Paine, Glens Falls, NY 


EU ROPE 10th Annual Tour. Limited 
® party sails via Gibraltar for 
Naples. Ideal route, moderate price. Address 
EDWIN C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE siisticstst? 


$145u honed Au ex- 





PARTIES. 


Six attractive 
— we ar- 
r the 

















Sul'8o, 





penses. FRANK BAKER. 08 a4 St., New York. 
Annual Summer Tours. 
Ws and Central 


NORWAY. cers 
Protessor CAMILLE TH! 


WAaNden 3) 1 81 = —vy tba, Bos'on. 


EUROPE * 


Letters 





» My and Aug. Wites foe informa- 
how to secure a FKEE TRI Lg 
E. M. MANSUR, Floral’ Park, N.Y. 





e buy and gell bills of.exchange to 


me make Cable Transfers of money on 


of eo Australia, and South Africa; also 
e€ collections and issue Commercial 
Credit Ey ‘Travellers’ Credi's, available in all 


parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS& CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, new YORE. 
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NEW BOOKS| OF VALUE 


Spain in the 19th Century. 


ry. | Christianity the 





By Evizapeta WoRMELEY Latimer. With 


many portraits. $2.50 


‘The interest which attaches Itself in this coun 
try just now to Spain and Spanish politics makes 
the publication of this work timely and valuable. 
This volume, like the previous volumes on France, 
Russia, and Turkey, England, Africa, and Italy. 
gives the busy reader, in a compact and interest 
ing narrative, a survey of the recent political his- 
tory of the country of which it treats. The entire 
series is well planned and commendably execut 
ed.’’— Tne Outlook. 

“To the future historian this concise and very 
readable story of modern Spain will prove of ex- 
ceptional value."’"— New Yors Hera 

‘With regret one notes that Elizabeth Wormeley 
Latimer's ‘Spain in the 19th Century’ Is to be the 
last of her excellent series of 10th-Century His- 
tories. We have come to look upon Mrs. Latimer 
as quite the most delightful purveyor of historical 
o— to be found anywhere. In successive volumes 
she has sketched the external events in the cen 
tury in France, Russia, England, Africa, Italy, and 
Spain, and this final volume is perhaps the most 
timely and the most needed of all.’ — The Chtcago 
Tribune. 

‘‘Altogether the work is one of great value not 
only to the student of present-day Spanish affairs, 
but to all those who value the stories of the lives 
of nations for what they teach. A valuable and 
earefully wrought index is to be found at the con- 
clusion of the text.’’—Cleveland World. 


Mrs Latimer’s success/ul Historical Sket« hes of the 


10th Century tlustrated and uniform with “ Spatn,” 
previously published, are: 

France in the toth Century ................ $2.50 
Russia and Turkey inthe 19th Century... 2.50 
England in the ioth Century............... 2.50 
Europe in Africa in the 19th Century...... 2.50 
Italy in the toth Century............... ee 


A Group of French Critics. 


By Mary FisHEeR. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Those who are in the habit of associating 
modern French writing with the materialistic view 
of life, and the realistic method, will find them- 
themselves refreshed and encouraged by the vigor- 
ous protest of men like Scherer and other French 
critics against the dominance of these elements in 
French literature of recent years. -The Outlook, 
New York. 

“This Is a little book full of learning and sound 
taste which will help Americans to 
what French literature really stands for, and to 
distinguish between the shallow and ephemeral | 
jo pee of the modern Parisian school of fiction 

poetry, and what is really sound and good in 
Freens terature. The author renders the 
reading public a real service by presenting so able 
an advocate for the pure and beautiful in litera- 
ture."’— The Patladeiphia Inquirer. 





Notes on the 
Nicaragua Canal 


By Henry |. SHELDON. With maps and illus- 
trations. 8vo, $1.2 


“Mr. Sheldon has Nchened a great service to 
those particularly interested in the canal scheme, 
not the projector or the engineer, but the business 
man who wishes to create more business, and at 
the same time to help to extend the power of the 
Republic,’’—angineering, Lonaon, Eng 

“Mr, Sheldon has learned the secret of a terse 
and simple style, which, while readable and inte- 
resting, is also admirably adapted to further an 
enterprise of rs Uys importance to the coun- 
try.’’—The Publte ger, Phtiadelphia. 


Thoughts and Theories 











of Life and Education. | 





By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING. 
“The quality of excellence 


12mo, #1 00. 


is spread so evenly | 


through this book as to make it difficult to select | 
refine- | 


any special features for mention. In style, 
ment, g sense, and sound conceptions of the 
subject he is writing on, it would 
name any writer on i neral educational subjects 
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The framers of the Constitution dread- 
ed a powerful executive. They had 
themselves suffered, as their ancestors 
had suffered before them, from the ty- 
ranny of the King. They remembered 
how Parliament, over and over again, 
had come to the defence of popular li- 
berty against the despotism of English 
monarchs. They feared that a strong 
President might overthrow the liberties 
of the republic which they were found- 
ing. They believed that Congress alone 
must have the power to declare war, be- 
cause, as Story puts it, “the chief ma- 
gistrate ought not to be clothed with a 
power sO summary, and at the same 
time so full of dangers to the public in- 
terest and the public safety’; and that 
specific appropriations should be made 
by Congress, because, to quote Story 
again, “if it were otherwise, the execu- 
tive would possess an unbounded power 
over the public purse of the nation.” 
We have changed all this, and the un- 
questioned grant of fifty millions by 
Congress to the President, to be expend- 
ed at his discretion, is only the final em- 
bodiment of a tendency which has long 
been plain to every observer. The Ame- 
rican people no longer fear the execu- 
tive, and they no longer trust the legis- 
lative body. This is equally true in city, 
state, and nation. In the present grave 
crisis we should hail the adjournment of 
the war-making branch of the Govern- 
ment, and gladly intrust the sole con- 
trol of the controversy with Spain to 
the President, well knowing that he 
might, if he chose, take a course which 
would precipitate war. 








Spain’s alleged bankruptcy, as a rea- 
son why she will never think of fighting 
a nation able to vote $50,000,000 in one 
lavish lump, is no new consideration. It 
was urged in 1875, when we were talk- 
ing of armed intervention in Cuba, and 
Caleb Cushing, our Minister at Madrid, 
wrote a letter of warning to Secretary 
Fish on the subject. Spain’s finances, 
he admitted, were in a bad way, but it 
would never do for the United States to 
“confide in a deficiency of financial re- 
sources standing in the way, if Spain be 
hard pushed, and stirred up to make sac- 
rifices in case of a war with the United 
States.” In the first place, she would 
find considerable resources to draw upon 
in a moment of desperation. There was 
really much wealth in the country which 
would come forward in case of war. The 
Spaniards were “a people preéminently 
sober in food and drink,” and hence 
their armies can be “contentedly sup- 








ported” very cheaply, as the Duke of 
Wellington observed. Moreover, it is by 
no means true that war cannot be car- 
ried on by a country in financial difficul- 
ties. Mr. Cushing wrote (and his words 
are just as pat to-day): 


“The finances of Spain are not in a much 
worse condition than they were in the time 
of Charles V. and his successors of the Aus- 
trian dynasty. Great loans were rarer then 
than now. Spain relied much on wealthy 
Jews for anticipations, although Jews and 
Gentiles, in the matter of money-lending, 
incurred hazards quite in proportion to the 
profits, as illustrated in the hardships of 
the Jews in Spain, and the case of Jacques 
Coeur in France. In truth, the Fuggers of 
Augsburg are among the few houses of that 
class which remain to this day. Hence the 
terrible financial straits which the Philips— 
II., III., and 1V.—were constantly suffering 
in Spain. Nevertheless, they sustained great 
wars all over the world.” 





One of the inevitable consequences of 
war, or even of war talk, is to postpone 
any and all attempts to reform the cur- 
rency. We were getting into a hopeful 
state before the Maine explosion took 
place. A sub-committee of the commit- 
tee on banking and currency had been 
appointed to prepare a plan, and there 
was every prospect of an early report. 
What prospect is there of the considera- 
tion of that or any other domestic re- 
form in the midst of the passions that 
accompany war? The business of kill- 
ing the enemy and of burying our own 
dead and tending our own wounded will 
supersede everything else. So far from 
reforming the currency, we shall dete- 
riorate it from day to day. It took us 
fourteen years to get back to specie 
payments after the civil war. Yet one 
of the most probable consequences of 
a war now would be a fresh suspension, 
and a strong political party opposed to 
resumption at any time, on any terms, 
and in favor of the lowest scale of de- 
preciation possible. The admirable work 
of the Indianapolis convention will be 
submerged. What we have learned by 
experience in a financial way (and we 
certainly have learned some valuable 
lessons since the panic of 1893) will be 
forgotten. Heaven only knows when we 
shall be sufficiently composed again to 
resume rational discussion of financial 
questions, or what kind of ideas will be 
dominant after a war, especially if it be 
a war undertaken to prevent the wicked 
Democrats from carrying the next Con- 
gress and upsetting the gold standard. 





Since the Senate committee on com- 
merce, by a unanimous vote, made an un- 
favorable report upon the outrageous 
nomination by President McKinley of a 
most disreputable negro politician for 
Naval Officer at New Orleans, the mem- 
bers of the upper branch show a growing 
disposition to resume the exercise of 
judgment upon the appointments pro- 





posed by the President. On Thursday a 
Pennsylvanian was rejected as Receiver 
of Public Moneys in Oklahoma, and a 
Texan as Indian Agent in Arizona, on 
the ground that such nominations vio 
late the principle to which both parties 
are committed by their last national 
platforms, that appointments to Federal! 
offices in the Territories should be made 
from residents, This action is the more 
notable because last year the Senate 
consented to repeated violations of this 
principle by the President, in one case 
to provide a place for a relative of Mr 
McKinley. 


The Republican city convention in Dea 
Moines, week before last, adopted a re- 
solution favoring the adoption of a civil- 
service system for the city based on 
merit and fitness, “believing it to be 
desirable in itself, and indispensable tu 
the best results of municipal ownership 
of public franchises,’ which the plat 
form also favored; and requesting the 
Senator and Representatives from Des 
Moines to favor the enactment by the 
Legislature of a general municipal civil- 
service law. The reform measure intro 
duced in the Ohio Legislature proposes 
that the merit system may be intro 
duced in any city if the voters shall de 
clare in favor of it upon the submission 
of the question. The Cleveland Leade: 
declares its firm conviction that, if the 
question of inaugurating this system 
were submitted to the voters of Cleve 
land, the proposition would carry by an 
overwhelming majority, and it also be 
lieves that a large majority of the peo 
ple living in the cities of Ohio would 
approve the passage by the Legislature 
of the pending bill. All signs indicate 
that the reform is steadily gaining 
ground all] over the country, through the 
publie’s growing appreciation of its great 
advantages over the spoils system. 





Mr. John M. Good, who was elected 
Mayor of Springfield, Ohio, last spring. 
has been ousted from his office on a 
verdict by the Circuit Court that he was 
guilty of violating the corrupt-practices 
law of the State. This is the first de- 
cision. of the kind, we believe, that has 
been made under any of the dozen or 
more corrupt-practices laws which we 
have in this country, although it is no- 
torious that most of these are violated, 
more or less flagrantly, in every ele« 
tion. Mr. Good was elected as a Demo- 
crat by a plurality of 1,100. Under the 
law, which is known as the Garfield law. 
he was permitted to expend only $144.54, 
the amount of the expenditure being 
regulated by the size of the constituency 
Not only was it proved in court that 
his expenditures had exceeded the lawft' 
limit, but in its verdict the court said 
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that his sworn return of expenses was 
wilfully false in every particular, and 
that all the expenses named were for 
illegal purposes. Furthermore, it was 
shown that he had made promises to 
appoint specified persons to office, which 
was also an illegal act under the law, 
sufficient of itself to deprive him of his 
office. There is great astonishment in 
party circles in Ohio over this verdict. 
Mr. Good has been performing the “du- 
ties of Mayor for nearly a year, and 
there seems to have been little expecta- 
tion that the court would decide against 
him. Suit was brought by the President 
of a Trades Assembly, who was moved 
to do so through failure of Mr. Good to 
fulfil a preélection promise. 





The most important aspect of the inci- 
dent is its notification to all politicians 
throughout the State that a corrupt- 
practices law is capable of being en- 
forced as rigorously as any other law. 
This was a lesson which it was very 
hard for politicians to learn about civil- 
service laws, which for years they re- 
garded as play or “fool” laws, passed 
only to quiet reformers, and not to be 
taken seriously or obeyed literally. The 
Garfield corrupt-practices law is one of 
the most recent statutes of the kind 
that we have, having been enacted in 
1896. It was brought before the Su- 
preme Court recently, on a charge of 
unconstitutionality, but was upheld as 
constitutional. It is a fairly good law, 
but is less stringent in some respects 
than similar laws in other States, nota- 
bly those of Missouri, Califarnia, and 
Minnesota, Yet we doubt if it has been 
so openly violated as these laws have 
been in nearly every election held since 
they were put on the statute-books. 
The California law especially has been 
treated with open contempt by many 
candidates, who have filed burlesque re- 
ports under it, yet there has been no 
effort made to enforce its provisions. 
Under the Ohio law, any elector may file 
with, the Attorney-General charges of 
violation against a candidate, and the 
Attorney-General is directed to bring an 
action, but the elector must accompany 
his charges with a bond of $1,000. In 
case the Attorney-General fails to act, 
the elector may bring suit himself. The 
burden thus placed upon the elector is 
a heavy one, and, unless he is animated 
by unusual zeal in the public interest, 
or by unusual personal animosity, he 
is not likely to undertake the task. If 
we could have in every State which pos- 
sesses such a law an association or as- 
sociations of men organized for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing to it that all vio- 
lators are brought to justice, there 
would soon be a change of attitude by 
the politicians. 


Judge Woodward, who presided over 
the recent trial at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., of 





the Sheriff and his deputies who fired 
upon the mob of riotous strikers at Lat- 
timer last year, seems to be a man of the 
same type as Judge Gary, before whom 
the Chicago anarchists were brought. It 
required both physical and moral cou- 
rage in each case to insist that justice 
should be doné when threats of actual 
violence were made in case of convic- 
tion, and it required also the judicial 
temper in its best development to make 
such rulings and deliver such a charge 
to the jury as should convince all fair- 
minded men that impartiality held abso- 
lute sway on the bench. Judge Wood- 
ward met all of these tests as well as 
Judge Gary. Nor are these exceptional 
cases, save for the intense interest felt 
in the trials. Our judiciary, as a whole, 
has well maintained its ancient reputa- 
tion throughout the period in which la- 
bor troubles have subjected the bench to 
new tests of courage, ability, and fair- 
ness. So long as we can count upon a 
Gary or a Woodward in any emergency, 
we may retain unimpaired confidence in 
our courts. 





A revolt of the right sort against 
Quayism in Pennsylvania has at last 
started. The movement to oppose the 
boss through the candidacy of a man 
who supported him only a few years ago 
could not arouse the spirit and enthusi- 
asm which must be evoked in order 
to make the fight against Quay either 
threatening or inspiring. The leader in 
such a contest must be a man who has 
always been the outspoken opponent of 
bossism. Such a man is the Rev. Dr. 
Swallow, a plain-spoken and courageous 
clergyman, who is thoroughly informed 
as to the corruption of Quay rule, and 
who is not afraid to tell what he thinks 
about it. Dr. Swallow ran for State 
Treasurer last year as the candidate of 
the Prohibitionists, and gave the politi- 
cians of all parties a tremendous sur- 
prise by polling nearly 120,000 votes, 
and carrying about a dozen counties, in-~ 
cluding the one which contains the State 
capital. As the Prohibition vote the 
year before had been less than 20,000, 
it was clear that about 100,000 men had 
supported Dr. Swallow without any refer- 
ence to his views on the liquor ques- 
tion, simply as a protest against boss 
rule. Some public-spirited citizens of 
Philadelphia, who were much impressed 
by his campaign last year, propose to 
put Dr. Swallow in the field this year 
as an independent candidate for Gover- 
nor. Among the leaders in this move- 
ment are Philip C. Garrett (chairman of 
the old Committee of One Hundred), 
Archdeacon Cyrus T. Brady, and Mr. 
Herbert Welsh, while many other prom- 
inent citizens have already pledged their 
support to it. Dr. Swallow will stand, 
and his campaign will be watched with 
the greatest interest and the warmest 
sympathy by all friends of good govern- 
ment throughout the country. 





The Populist Governor of Kansas has 
given out an address “going for” the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and 
it is announced that the pronunciamiento 
has the approval of the Populist Chief 
Justice of the State Supreme Court 
and of other prominent Populists. Its 
character may be sampled from the 
declaration that the recent decision of 
the highest judicial tribunal in the Ne- 
braska railroad case “is an unclean vic- 
tory in every aspect of the case, show- 
ing that, no matter how carefully the 
robes of justice are folded about the 
personnel of the Supreme Court, these 
robes can no longer conceal the cloven 
hoof of official malfeasance and usurpa- 
tion.” Gov. Leedy has decided to call a 
special session of the Kansas Populist 
Legislature to pass a maximum-rate bill 
of his own, which the Supreme Court 
cannot set aside without reversing its 
decision in the Nebraska case; and he 
serves notice that, “if the Court still pur- 
sues the corrupt and rotten practice that 
it has heretofore, by changing its de- 
cisions to suit the shifting interests of 
the railroad corporations, the remedy 
will be with the people in their dealings 
with the courts, or in building railroads 
of their own.” The Republicans of Kan- 
sas will welcome this Populist plan of 
campaign. Leedy and his administra- 
tion are already much discredited, and 
public sentiment has shown itself so 
much opposed to the _ extra-session 
scheme that the party must inevitably 
suffer from the unnecessary assembling 
of the Legislature. 





Gov. Black is succeeding beautifully 
in his plans for the suppression of the 
inquiry as to the manner in which Su- 
perintendent Aldridge has spent $9,000,- 
000 in improving the canals. Over two 
months have passed and a beginning has 
not been made. One month was con- 
sumed in convincing the Legislature 
that the inquiry should be taken out of 
its hands and placed in those of the Gov- 
ernor. The Governor has been empow- 
ered for a month to select a commission 
to do the work. He has asked the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to select some persons 
to go on the commission, and it has done 
so. Still, no commission has been ap- 
pointed. It is discovered now that the 
bill, drawn to meet the Governor’s per- 
sonal wishes in the matter, requires that 
the members of the commission shall 
serve without pay, and provides only 
$10,000 for all expenses incurred in the 
inquiry. Under these unfavorable con- 
ditions, the Governor is said to be meet- 
ing with difficulty in finding men who 
are willing to go on the commission, 
and he is deeply pained by this fact. 
When it is borne in mind that the com- 
mission will be without power to com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses, or in 
other ways to secure valuable testimony, 
it is not strange that nobody of conse~ 
quence cares to go upon it. Something 
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of this kind was foreseen when the Gov- 
ernor’s plan was proposed, but he had it 
“jammed through” just the same, and 
the outcome vindicates his perspicacity. 
The inquiry is safely side-tracked till 
after election, and that was the main ob- 
ject to be accomplished. 








The members of our Municipal As- 
sembly from the Boroughs of Brooklyn, 
Queens, and Richmond are in a very en- 
viable position as regards the use of 
city money for the Birth Celebration. 
The Mayor is in favor of an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 as a starter for the cele- 
bration, and a resolution recommending 
it has been presented in both houses. 
Under the charter, no money can be ex- 
pended in this way except “by the votes 
of four-fifths of all members elected to 
eath house.” This places a veto power 
in the hands of one more than a fifth of 
the members in each house, or six in the 
Council and thirteen in the Board of Al- 
dermen. Brooklyn, Queens, and Rich- 


“mond have thirteen members of the 


Council and twenty-four members of the 
Board of Aldermen. They have ample 
power, therefore, to hold up the appro- 
priation indefinitely, and this they are 
determined to do. The Mayor has been 
very rigid in enforcing economy upon 
these boards, and has refused to allow 
them what they regard as adequate 
funds for setting their borough machin- 
ery in operation. Their turn has come 
now. They say that if economy is a 
good thing, the more of it the better, 
and that one man should not have a 
monopoly of indulgence in it. When the 
Mayor becomes convinced that there has 
been too much economy in the distribu- 
tion of public money for the boroughs 
outside the old city limits, they will be 
able to take the view that it is not in- 
consistent with true economy to use 
$50,000 or more of the public money for 
a Birth Celebration. Their position is 
a fine one, and we congratulate them 
heartily upon it. As a demonstration 
of the “home rule” possibilities of the 
new charter it.is quite the most striking 
yet made. 





Monday's heavy engagements of gold 
in Europe, for importation to the Unit- 
ed States, bring the total imported or 
engaged within the past three weeks to 
$21,000,000. This large and sudden im- 
portation, though doubtless emphasized 
by foreign purchases of our securities 
in the recent break of prices, is funda- 
mentally a response to the money-mar- 
ket situation. The merchandise move- 
ment between this and foreign countries 
had, it is true, created a large credit 
balance in favor of the United States. 
But throughout last year, and during the 
first month of the present year, this ba- 
lance was quite offset by the difference 
in discount rates between our own and 
foreign markets. During recent months, 
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in fact, the London rate for time loans 
had ruled actually above the New York 
rate. This situation made it both fea- 
sible and profitable for sterling bankers, 
instead of forwarding maturing bills to 
London for collection, to extend such 
bills through the use of funds raised in 
the New York money market. The re- 
sult of this process was that, despite the 
large merchandise exports of last au- 
tumn, sterling exchange continued close 
to international parity, and the move- 
ment of gold was inconsiderable. 


As it was the action of the money 
markets which made this situation pos- 
sible, so it was the money markets 
which, three weeks ago, prevented its 
longer continuance. Active interior de- 
mand for money, in conrection with the 
expanding trade exchanges of the West 
and South, foreshadowed a change in 
the New York money market more than 
a month ago. The recent uneasiness 
over the Cuban situation—causing, as 
such misgivings always do, a greater 
caution among the lending institutions 
—hastened and emphasized the coming 
change. The result was an abrupt ad- 
vance in short-time money at New York 
from 3% to 4% or 5 per cent. Imme- 
diately, as will be inferred, the “hold- 
ing-back”’ of sterling drafts became un- 
profitable. It was cheaper for foreign 
debtors on exchange to borrow in Lon- 
don than in New York, and for holders 
of unemployed capital there was a more 
remunerative field in the United States 
than in Great Britain. The fall in for- 
eign exchange, and the consequent heavy 
remittances of foreign gold, were a lo- 
gical result. Presumably, if the “war 
scare” subsides, it will be found that in- 
ternational balances and money market 
parities have been again restored. For 
by precisely this mechanical process just 
described European capital has sup- 
plied the needs of the local discount 
market while foreign borrowings in that 
market were reduced. The rate for 
loans in New York would, therefore, lo- 
gically grow easier, even while the Lon- 
don rate was rising; a double movement 
which must render less and less profit- 
able the further continuance of the drain 
from that market to the United States. 





Sir William Harcourt’s observation 
that England had no great trade inte- 
rests at stake in countries where the 
people wear no clothes, goes far towards 
explaining the fact that English anxiety 
about affairs in China is so much greater 
than over occurrences in the Niger coun- 
try. In Africa it is largely a question of 
securing strategic positions for the dis- 
tant future; of making ready for co- 
lonists yet to be. But in China, opening 
now to the world in spite of herself, 
there already exists a vast market, and 
one which is capable of almost indefinite 
expansion. Capt. Younghusband’s grti- 
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cle on Mantchuria In the last Nineteenth 
Century indicates the remarkable rich- 
ness and promise of the province into 
which the Russians are now pushing 
their way. Here are the greatest forests 
of the best timber now left untouched on 
the earth's surface. Here are navigable 
rivers piercing the land in all directions; 
coal and mineral deposits; a soll well 
fitted for a varied agriculture; a hardy 
population numbering 20,000,000, in a 
province that might easily, Capt. Young 
husband says, support 40,000,000. The 
imperilling of British trade, present and 
future, in such a region as this is a much 
more serious affair than a conflict over 
some wretched African outposts at 
Brussa. Yet the Russians are taking 
possession of Mantchuria with the slow 
push of fate. They already have nibbled 
away the land on the north; they al- 
ready have possession of the chief sea- 
ports; by railroad building and the 
steady incursion of traders they make it 
clear that they mean ultimately to con- 
trol everything. Who is to prevent 
them? China confesses herself unable 
to do it. Lord Salisbury, in broken 
health, is scarcely the man to challenge 
the Russian advance in Mantchuria. He 
is much more likely to propose, in the 
line of Mr. Curzon‘s guarded suggestion 
the other day, the seizure of other parts 
of Chinese territory as an offset to Rus- 
sian predominance in the North. 





The result of the latest referendum in 
Switzerland was the decision, made by 
an overwhelming vote on February 20, 
that all the railroads should be bought 
and managed by the Confederation. This 
was the more surprising as recent eilec- 
tions had all gone against centralized 
powers of government. A proposed Fede- 
ral bank, a Federal monopoly of the 
match industry, larger control of the 
military by the general Government, had 
all been voted down. But the nationali- 
zation of the railroads went through 
with remarkable ease. The arguments 
which persuaded the voters seem not to 
have been based upon absolute reason. 
The question of buying the roads was 
skilfully mixed up with that of fixing 
the rates for freight and passengers. 
Every voter has dreamed of free trans- 
portation and frequent excursion trains, 
when once a benevolent Government 
got things in its own hands. Then there 
was the appeal to national pride. Were 
the free and independent Switzers going 
to let foreigners draw 6 per cent. on 
Swiss railroad bonds, and fix rates at 
their pleasure? No, said the indignant 
voters; we will buy the railroads of the 
foreigners, borrowing the money of 
them to do it, and making them take 
less than 6 per cent. on the loan, if 
they kindly will. And we will at once 
put down the rates, unleas we have to 
keep them up in order to pay the interest 
on the money with which we buy the 
railroads, 
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THE GRANT OF FIFTY MILLIONS. 


The country has now voted $50,000,000 
for national defence, but against what 
or whom must we defend ourselves? No 
man speaking with authority at Wash- 
ington or anywhere else has said. We 
are absolutely in the dark as to who 
is going to attack us and why. Some 
of the Congressmen who have talked 
with the President may have been given 
to understand his reasons for wishing 
to put the country in a state of de- 
fence; but if so, they have not stated 
what those reasons are, nor has the 
President. Whatever favored Congress- 
men may know or suspect, whatever the 
President’s advisers may keep locked in 
their breasts, the people as a whole have 
not one authentic word to guide them 
as to the policy of the Administration 
respecting Cuba, either in the past or 
in the future. 

We will not say that this is a ridicu- 
lous or preposterous situation, but shall 
content ourselves with pointing out how 
unprecedented it is. It is safe to assert 
that no monarch or ministry could get 
from the merest semblance of a Parlia- 
ment $50,000,000 for war purposes with- 
out one lisp why it was needed and 
against whom. Mr. Cleveland, at the 
time of the Venezuelan upheaval, asked 
for only $100,000, but even for that trifle 
he felt compelled to lay the whole corre- 
spondence before Congress. But there 
is a still closer precedent in the action 
of our Government at the time of the 
former Cuban rebellion and our threat- 
ened intervention. Secretary Fish sent 
a very important communication to 
Madrid on November 5, 1875. It did not 
lead to war, though it might easily have 
done so. It did lead to strained relations 
with Spain, and the rumors about the 
negotiations caused great uneasiness in 
Congress and throughout the country. 
Towards the end of January, 1876, Con- 
gress called upon the Secretary of State 
for the correspondence, and it was 
promptly laid before the House. If there 
was a reason for war or a danger of war, 
Congress then felt that it and the coun- 
try were entitled to know it. Congress 
and the country seem content now to 
rest in entire ignorance. 

The Cuban correspondence of Mr. Fish 
(Senate Doc, 213, 54th Cong., Ist Session) 
is interesting reading for other reasons. 
It shows how almost every phase of the 
present troubles was then met and peace- 
fully disposed of. This is reassuring. 
Still more reassuring is it to find that 
President Grant took a definite position 
in November, which looked straight to 
war, and abandoned it in March, when 
by doing so peace could be promoted. 
On November 5, 1875, Mr. Fish wrote 
to Caleb Cushing, our Minister at Ma- 
drid, that the President had a “firm 
conviction” that “whatever might be the 
vicissitudes of the struggle, and what- 
ever efforts might be put forth by the 
Spanish power in Cuba, no doubt could 





be entertained that the final issue of the 
conflict would be to break the bonds 
which attached Cuba as a colony to 
Spain.” But by March 1, 1876, President 
Grant had come to admit that ‘discovery 
and long occupation have made the 
island a possession of Spain, and the 
United States has no desire to disturb 
the relations which result therefrom.” 
If a Grant could thus change front, may 
not even a McKinley waver? 

There lives in honorable retirement 
in Princeton, N. J., a statesman whose 
fame, in spite of errors and defects, will, 
we believe, grow, and deservedly grow, 
for many generations. One of the most 
courageous and patriotic acts of his il- 
lustrious career was the issue of bonds. 
beginning with the contract of 1895, in 
order to procure money to save the na- 
tional credit and ward off a business 
panic. It saved us from a genuine com- 
mercial catastrophe of the first order. 
He made a vain attempt to have these 
bonds made expressly payable in gold. 
For this transaction he was loaded with 
such abusive blackguardism as has sel- 
dom been heaped on a _ public man. 
Everything Republican orators and jour- 
nals could éo to make his loan a failure 
was done. Epithets of the grossest kind 
were poured on him. The illustrious 
Lodge joined the Populists and min- 
ing Senators in heaping vituperation on 
him. The contract under which the loan 
was made, Lodge, “the conscientiously 
equipped literary man,’’ pronounced ‘‘on 
its face the blackest public contract 
ever made by the Government of the 
United States.”” The loan was a suc- 
cess, and gold came into the Treasury. 
When the Republican national conven- 
tion met at St. Louis in 1896, its plat- 
form followed up the cue furnished by 
the Kepublican Congressmen. It said, 
speaking of Mr. Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration: 

“It has been a record of unparalleled in- 
capacity, dishonor, and disaster. In admin- 
istrative management it bas ruthlessly sac- 
rificed indispensable revenue, entailed an 
unceasing deficit, eked out ordinary current 
expenses with borrowed money, piled up the 
public debt by $262,000,000 in time of peace, 
forced an adverse balance of trade, kept a 
perpetual menace hanging over the redemp- 
tion fund, pawned American credit to alien 


syndicates, and reversed all the measures 
and results of successful Republican rule.’ 


Well, if Mr. Cleveland had not bor- 
rowed that money, there would be none 
in the Treasury to-day except what has 
been received from the Pacific railroads. 
The vote of $50,000,000 for national de- 
fence would have been a brutum ful- 
men unless the President had been au- 
thorized to borrow it by the sale of 
bonds. ‘The silly boasting about it as 
“surplus” is purely mendacious. It is 
borrowed money left over from Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration. It may be 
right and proper to use it, as it is being 
used, for purposes of national defence; 
it may be right and proper to give the 
President discretion in spending it, but 
it is wrong to lie about it. The 7'ribune 





of Thursday published complacently the 
following extract from the Daily Bond- 
buyer: 

“Nothing in all history, ancient or modern, 
can be regarded as a parallel to the vote of 
the United States Congress giving President 
McKinley authority to expend in his own 
discretion $50,000,000 of the surplus gold in 
the United States Treasury for the national 
defence.” 

The rhodomontade of this needs no 
characterization; but it is also menda- 
cious, and, by quoting it without com- 
ment, the 7'ribune makes itself a partner 
in the falsehood. There is no “surplus 
gold” in the Treasury. There is some 
borrowed gold in the Treasury. To call 
it “surplus” is a bald falsehood. One 
hundred times in history, both ancient 
and modern, rulers of states have been 
given borrowed money to use for mili- 
tary purposes, as our ruler has been. . 

On Tuesday of last week, Mr. Cannon 
of Illinois, chairman of the committee 
on appropriations, joined the ignoble 
herd of falsifiers and perverters as fol- 
lows: . 

“Now, a word in conclusion. We have got 
the money in the Treasury to meet this ap- 
propriation if it is expended, and that, too, 
without resorting, in our opinion, to further 
taxation. Therefore, there is no coupling 
with this a proposition that would probably 
be made in most countries in the world un- 
der similar circumstances to levy additional 
taxes to meet the expenditure. I say again, 
we are satisfied that revenues to be yielded 
from present revenue laws will afford suffi- 
cient money to meet this expenditure and, 
in addition thereto, the ordinary expendi- 
tures of the government.” [Applause.] 

Almost every line of this statement 
contains an attempt to deceive. The 
suggestion that we have got this money 
in the Treasury, and, therefore, shall 
not need, if it is expended, to resort to 
“further taxation,” is an undoubted sug- 
gestio falsi. First, Mr. Cannon tries to 
make it appear that this money is the 
product of taxation. It is not. It is the 
product of a loan made by Mr. Cleve- 
land, as Mr. Cannon well knows. Se- 
cond, he tries to make it appear that if 
other countries had this amount of bor- 
rowed money in the Treasury, they 
would not spend it, but would levy fresh 
taxes. This is untrue on its face. Third, 
he tries to make it appear that the pre- 
sent revenue law has produced, or will 
produce, this amount of surplus, when 
he knows well that the revenue has, 
since June 30, fallen short of ordinary 
expenditures by $52,254,617. There is, 
therefore, a deficit, not a surplus, of that 
amount in the Treasury, and but for 
Mr. Cleveland’s loan the Government 
would be now borrowing money, not only 
for national defence, but for ordinary 
expenses. 

It is shocking to the moral sense that 
at such a moment, when we are all sup- 
posed to be more than usually impressed 
with a sense of public duty, when one 
of the most solemn problems which can 
arise in the life of a nation is pressing 
on us for solution, the leading men of a 
great party, and its leading journals, 
should fall to lying like clockwork about 
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the national finances. It is still worse 


that their lying should be that unusual, 
base kind which involves the slander 
and depreciation of a great citizen, 
whose silence in the presence of it all 
reflects far more credit on us than our 
readiness to hand over the money with 
which he has provided us to President 
McKinley without restriction. That we 
have among us one man who, after hav- 
ing done his duty and deserved well of 
the republic, can bear being lied about 
without a sign even of amusement, is 
worth more to us than half-a-dozen bat- 
tle-ships. 








AFTER INTERVENTION—WHAT ? 


‘The speeches exchanged by President 
McKinley and the new Spanish Minister 
on Saturday were brimful of peace on 
earth and good will towards men. Each 
pledged himself to do all in his power 
to promote the cordial relations exist- 
ing between the two countries. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was very impressive in declaring 
his intention to do so, and he was evi- 
dently sincere. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that while this exchange of courte- 
sies was taking place, the stock market 
was “going all to pieces,” and that the 
newspapers of Sunday morning, even 
those that are the least sensational in 
tone, published more than a full page of 
news items about preparations for war. 
Among these was an interview with 
Gen. Wesley Merritt, who professed his 
willingness to undertake the invasion of 
Cuba with 25,000 to 30,000 men. 

This was an extraordinary outgiving 
from a high officer of the army, and 
would subject him to a severe reprimand 
under like circumstances in any coun- 
try of Europe. It is in keeping, how- 
ever, with our slap-dash way of doing 
the largest things, such as appropriating 
$50,000,000 to be expended in the sole 
discretion of the President. Whether 
Gen. Merritt’s idea of the size of the 
army needed for the successful invasion 
of Cuba is right or wrong, it raises the 
question what is to be accomplished by 
an invasion of Cuba. There are perhaps 
100,000 Spanish troops in the island, 
the remainder of the 250,000 sent thither 
having succumbed to disease and the 
hardships of the service. It may be pre- 
sumed that those who remain are accli- 
mated and able to stand a good deal of 
pounding. Presuming that Gen. Mer- 
ritt’s 25,000 men would all escape the 
diseases of a tropical and malarious cli- 
mate, and would dispose of the Spanish 
troops still there, what next? 

There was a statement published in 
Havana the other day, signed by promi- 
nent citizens thereof, to the effect that 
80 per cent. of the property of the isl- 
and was owned by men who were not 
only opposed to the present rebellion, 
but opposed to autonomy algo. This 
statement was published because the 
signers of it were opposed to Gen. Blan- 
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co’s programme. They want the old 
system maintained, contrary to the de- 
clared wishes and purposes of Spain. Are 
we to put them down after we have dis- 
posed of the Spanish troops in the isl- 
and? Supposing they should take arms 
to defend themselves against Gomez af- 
ter the Spanish forces are wiped out or 
withdrawn. In the latter event there 
would be a republic in Cuba. All that 
prevents a republic in Cuba now is the 
Spanish authority. Remove that, and 
we have government by the majority, 
which is our ideal. 


Even this simple thing has to be inau- 
gurated and set going. In the case sup- 
posed, Gen. Merritt would be under the 
necessity of holding and administering 
in some fashion a territory 760 miles 
long—say, the distance from New York 
to Toledo—containing a population of 
1,500,000, one-third being colored, and all 
unused to self-government, and the more 
intelligent part, as we have seen, Oppos- 
ed to that kind of government. In the 
event that we disestablish the present 
government we must put something in 
its place, and this must be done by elec- 
tions. We must undertake in Cuba what 
we undertook in the South thirty-three 
years ago. It will be nothing short of 
reconstruction, but it will be more dif- 
ficult than reconstruction in the South- 
ern States was, because it must be im- 
posed upon a people who do not speak 
our language, who do not think our 
ideas, and who will be sure to hate us 
if we try to coerce them. Add to these 
embarrassments the fact that the 
Cubans are Roman Catholics, while we 
are mostly Protestants, and we have as 
many incongruities as the British had 
originally in India. But there is this 
difference in the two cases. British rule 
in India in the first instance was the 
despotism of a private trading company, 
irresponsible to the last degree. We 
have nothing in our system of govern- 
ment which corresponds to it. We have 
no way of ruling a dependency except by 
the ballot. We should be obliged to im- 
pose upon Cuba, in the case supposed, 
| what we actually imposed on the South 
after the civil war—that is, carpet-bag- 
gers, negro suffrage, and a chaos of 
institutions; and we should get our pay 
eventually in the addition to our Con- 
gress of two Senators and ten or twelve 
Representatives no better, but perhaps 
worse, than those whom the South gave 
us during the reconstruction period. If 
a local revolution or a Kuklux régime 
should follow, such events would be in 
accord with the course of Spanish-Ame- 
rican republics down to the present day 
and with well-remembered events in our 
own history. 


We have been told—indeed, we are 
told every day or two—that President 
McKinley is about to send in to Con- 
gress a number of consular reports 
about the condition of affairs in Cuba 








which will so powerfully stir the feel- 
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ings of our people that he will be com- 
pelled to intervene at once. If this be 
true, it is assuredly the part of wisdom 
not to send those reports to Congress at 
all, since the publication of them would 
not give us any rights, privileges, or 
powers that we do not now possess. We 
have been minding our own business 
until the present time, except so far as 
we have contributed to the relief of des- 
titution in this island. If we are such a 
volatile people that we cannot bear to 
read tales of bloodshed and cruelty re- 
sulting from war in another country 
without rushing blindly to take part in 
it, then that is the best reason for keep- 
ing such exciting tales from the public 
ear. It is true that the Senate has call- 
ed for these papers, if their production 
would not be incompatible with the pub 
jic interests, but the President must 
judge whether such a communication is 
desirable at this time or not. If it is not 
desirable, the Senate resolution cannot 
excuse him for producing a state of feel- 
ing which may result in war. He 
should bear in mind, too, that a war 
which the conscience of the nation does 
not heartily support, a war which leaves 
a doubt in the mind of Christian men 
and women whether it is right for us to 
engage in it, is politically unwise and 
dangerous. The enthusiasm which the 
first smell of gunpowder creates will be 
a very feeble reliance unless it is sus- 
tained by the conviction of substantial 
citizens that we are following an im 
perative call to duty; that we have 
weighed the consequences, and that we 
have well considered what we are to do 
after we shall have successfully inter- 
yened in Cuba and assumed the respon- 
sibility of governing it. 


“SUSPENSION OF JUDGMENT.” 


Capt. Sigsbee of the Maine, in the first 
moments of excitement after the explo- 
sion, telegraphed to us all for a “suspen- 
sion of judgment” about the causes of 
the tragedy. What he meant was simply 
that we should not form an opinion about 
these causes until we were in possession 
of all the knowable facts. No request 
could be more reasonable and human. 
But to make an examination of the tra- 
gedy with a view to forming a rational 
opinion about it, far from suspend- 
ing our judgment, we ought to keep 
it in constant activity. Judgment 
means the faculty of the mind which 
discovers the relations between ideas 
and facts, or between different facts. 
Judgment is a constant collector and 
comparer of facts with other facts, or 
of facts with ideas. It is necessary al- 
most at every moment of our existence. 
We need judgment in ordering our din- 
ner, in crossing the crowded streets, 
or in buying a newspaper at the stand. 
A man without judgment is an imbecile. 
and a man who “suspends his judg- 
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ment” is a man who proposes to act like 
an imbecile. 


There never has been a time in our 
history when the constant use of our 
judgment was more necessary than at 
this crisis. Those who have “suspend- 
ed their judgment” during the last two 
or three weeks are either fools or 
knaves. In the first place, we have to 
use judgment, as we have said, in form- 
ing an opinion as to the cause of the ex- 
plosion, and the first step to be taken for 
this purpose is the collection of facts 
and probabilities bearing on explosions 
on board men-of-war in general, and 
then on this explosion on board of this 
man-of-war in particular. The man 
who pays no attention to these facts or 
probabilities “suspends his judgment,” 
and sinks to the level of the animal. An 
elephant feels a thorn in his foot; he 
looks up and sees a man near by; he 
concludes that it is the man who has 
pricked him, and, owing to the absence 
of judgment, rushes at him and kills 
him. <A rascally newspaper man dis- 
likes Spaniards, or wants a war to 
help to sell his paper, or is “short” 
of stocks and wants a fall, so ‘“‘he sus- 
pends his judgment” and says the Spa- 
niards blew up the Maine. If he finds 
the people do not believe him, he invents 
“proofs,” and sells them at a cent a do- 
zen. In other words, he pretends that 
his judgment is at work when he has 
really suspended it for purposes of his 
own, and is simply lying. In fact, “‘sus- 
pension of judgment,” whenever there 
are any signs of war, takes place with us 
on a scale which is most alarming in a 
country in which public opinion is ex- 
pressed through the newspapers. The 
ideal use of the press would be the giv- 
ing of assistance to the public in the 
use of its judgment, by furnishing it 
with the facts and considerations neces- 
sary to make up its mind rationally— 
that is, under the laws of proof. The 
actual object of the Jingo press is to 
confuse the public mind by producing 
facts that are not facts and proofs that 
do not prove. So that a large portion 
of the “news” is very like raw meat for 
wild beasts. It makes them roar and 
lash their tails, and makes reason seem 
unnatural or ridiculous. 


It must be said, however, that it is not 
only the Jingo newspapers which are to 
blame in this matter. Congress is near- 
ly as much given to suspension of judg- 
ment about war as the press. When 
any President proposes a war to Con- 
gress, it hardly ever asks, “Why should 
we go to war? What has happened to 
make it desirable? Can we not get along 
without it? It will involve great loss of 
life and destruction of property.” The 
Constitution intends that it should ask 
these questions, but it never asks them. 
There is no more discussion of war in 
the Legislature than in an Ojibway coun- 
cil. Judgment is instantly “suspend- 
ed,” and it says to the President, 








‘‘Here is $50,000,000. Kill as many men 
as you can with it, and destroy as much 
property. You can tell us why you did 
it when it is all over.” If judgment re- 
mained active, the two houses would find 
out first why there had to be a war, and 
whether there was not another way to 
the same end. Then they would examine 
our means of offence and defence, the 
state of our armament by land and sea, 
the extent of the enemy’s resources, and, 
having ascertained all this, would say 
to the President: “‘Yes, by the exercise 
of our judgment, we have discovered 
that our quarrel is just, and that by em- 
ploying force we shall probably attain 
our end, and we see clearly that no other 
course is open to us. But we cannot 
suspend our judgment at your request. 
The Constitution forbids it, and so do 
religion and humanity.” 


One of the greatest differences, not 
only between men and animals, but be- 
tween adults and children, is the pos- 
session of this power of judgment by 
men and its absence in beasts and boys. 
It is through judgment that men ‘learn 
fear of consequences. It is owing to 
want of judgment that horses run away, 
cows get mired, elephants tear down 
fences, and boys leave home to become 
bandits. Of all the acts performed by 
a nation, going to war with another na- 
tion is the most solemn and far-reaching 
in its consequences. Currency bills, ta- 
riffs, immigration laws, force bills, inter- 
state commerce laws, are all trifling in 
comparison. None of them has results 
which can for one moment be compared 
to the results of war—the moral, mate- 
rial, and financial results. And yet there 
is no national act which is determined 
on with so little judgment. You could 
to-day get twice as much consideration 
from Jingoes for the purchase of a rail- 
road or the improvement of a harbor as 
for a proposal to kill thousands of Spa- 
niards and burn their houses. Why this 
should be we do not pretend to know. 
The ordinary explanation of philoso- 
phers is, the survival of the combative 
instinct of primitive savagery; but why 
has this savage instinct survived in this 
one field of human activity and not in 
others? I get my living by spinning, or 
weaving, or digging, and not by hunt- 
ing or fishing. I treat my wife with ten- 
derness, and relieve her of all hard 
work, instead of beating her and smok- 
ing in the sun while she toils. I send my 
children to school and church, instead 
of training them to take scalps and burn 
houses, I put the old in refuges, instead 
of leaving them to perish by starva- 
tion. I sit by the hour listening to a 
man, to whom I pay a salary, advising 
me to forgive my enemies, to cultivate 
charity, to return good for evil, to visit 
the widows and the fatherless in their 
affliction. Why, then, do I occasionally 
rush out and, with loud yells, make as 
many widows and fatherless as I can, 
and urge any blackguard I meet to tell 





me stories that will make me more 
bloodthirsty and unforgiving? We do 
not know. It is one of the great mys- 
teries of the universe, including human 
nature. 








THE MORALITY OF CROWDS. 


A Frenchman, M. Le Bon, last year 
produced a book entitled the ‘Psycholo- 
gy of Crowds,’ which, though containing 
many extravagant generalizations, espe- 
cially in the latter part, is well worth 
reading in connection with any study of 
the phenomenon which is now occupy- 
ing so much of our attention, called “yel- 
low journalism.” As we see to-day, in 
spite of all the ridicule that has been 
lavished on the “yellow journals,” in 
spite of the daily exposure of their lying, 
in spite of the general acknowledgment 
of the mischief they do, in spite of the 
general belief in the baseness and cor- 
ruption and satanism of their proprie- 
tors, their circulation is apparently as 
large as ever. The Government and de- 
cent people are still obliged, as much as 
ever, to keep contradicting their “fake” 
stories and to keep reassuring the public 
against their alarms. There is a wide- 
spread belief that one of them is short 
of “stocks”; that another has, just as if 
he were the devil himself, laid a large 
wager that he will bring on a war with- 
in a certain period. None of these things 
seems to produce much, if any, effect. 
We made inquiries the other day, about 
their sales, of a_newsdealer in a small 
suburban village. He told us he sold 150 
of the yellowest, 110 of the next yellow- 
est, 10 of the most blackguardly and un- 
scrupulous, only 2 of the Tribune, and 
1 of the Times; this after the yel- 
lows had been notoriously lying and 
trying to bring on a war for over two 
weeks. There was probably hardly one 
of these purchasers who, if questioned 
individually, would not confess that he 
did not believe a word he read in his 
paper. Yet it would be found on further 
talk about Cuba and the war, and the 
duty of our nation, and the conduct of 
the Spaniards, that his opinions on all 
these subjects, or on nearly all, had ac- 
quired a distinctly yellow tinge. You 
would not come across, in any of them, 
any signs that he had been seeking light 
at any of the sources from which civiliz- 
ed and Christian men are usually sup- 
posed to ask guidance about either pub- 
lic or private affairs, under trying cir- 
cumstances. 

M. Le Bon has an explanation of this 
which is at least worth attention. He 
treats a “crowd” as something entirely 
different psychologically from the in- 
dividuals composing it—with different 
morals, different standards of belief, dif- 
ferent views of expediency, complete in- 
difference to the laws, customs, and tra- 
ditions even of their own civilization. 
Of course, at an earlier period every 
one was familiar with all these as cha- 
racteristics of what is called a “mob,” 
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But, according to M. Le Bon, a consider- 
able number of them have been transfer- 
red to a portion of the vast masses of 
electors by whom every democratic 
country is now ruled. He argues against 
the way in which some writers have con- 
demned the conduct of crowds under all 
circumstances. “The crowd,’’. he says, 
“ig often criminal, without doubt, but 
also it is often heroic. It is crowds that 
are most easily presuaded to give their 
lives for the triumph of an idea or be- 
lief, and that can be most easily roused 
into enthusiasm for glory or honor.” 


Le Bon defines a “crowd” as a body of 
persons animated by the same thoughts 
and desires, for reasons they cannot 
formulate, which as individuals they 
would probably largely ridicule or re- 
pudiate. Under this definition, we may 
fairly call the victims of the greenback 
“craze” or the silver “craze” a crowd. 
It will undoubtedly also cover the read- 
ers of the yellow journals, and the Jin- 
goes generally. All these persons desire 
war for reasons they cannot state, or 
which as individuals they would disown. 
War is, now that slavery and polygamy 
are gone, the last relic of a barbarous 
world. It remains, unhappily, owing to 
the weakness of human nature, the only 
mode, in the last resort, of deciding 
disputes between nations. Three hun- 
dred years ago or later, it occupied a 
higher place than this, for it was a fa- 
vorite amusement of kings and nobles. 
“T have loved war too much,” said Louis 
XIV. on his deathbed. Every king had 
his wars, as he had his chase, and the 
Lodges and Roosevelts of those days 
kept halberds and crossbows over their 
mantelpieces, ready to be taken down 
whenever the King called on them to 
help him to punish some “insult” or 
seize some territory. The education of 
young men was mainly military. Kill- 
ing people was considered the only pro- 
fession fit for a gentleman. The whole 
modern world was infected with the 
same disease. The Roman idea that the 
proper use of war was to subjugate and 
introduce a higher civilization, gave way 
to the medieval one, that the proper 
use of war was to humiliate somebody 
and show your power. A long war was 
waged between Bologna and Modena 
about the possession of a wooden buck- 
et, which Tassoni, an Italian poet, has 
burlesqued in a delightful poem. In fact, 
from the year 500 to the year 1800 war 
seems to have been considered the chief 
end of man. 


Since 1800 better ideas have taken pos- 
session of the world. It is true, arma- 
ments are larger than ever, but every 
Power protests its dislike of war and its 
firm determination to use its force only 
for defensive purposes. But it is, of 
course, impossible to deny to a great na- 
tion the influence which comes from the 
possession of great strength. Every na- 
tion is entitled to profit, even material- 
ly, by the civic virtues, the courage, 





foresight, prudence, skill, and _politi- 
cal sagacity which have built it up, and 
we are far from alleging that a nation 
like the United States, or England, or 
Germany has not the right to keep “a 
mailed fist’’ ready to enforce, if necessa- 
ry, its own ideas of law and justice. But 
the ideas it enforces should be those of 
law and justice, and the use of the 
“mailed fist” should be resorted to only 
when all else has been tried and failed. 
It should never be forgotten that war is 
and must always be a judgment in your 
own cause, or, in other words, on its 
face a violation of one of the first prin- 
ciples of morality. Therefore, the greater 
the Power, the greater should be the 
morality behind the Power. No killing 
or house-burning any more, except as a 
dreadful and last necessity. No fights 
between nations over trifles light as air, 
or over barbarous notions about the im- 
palpable thing called “honor,” any more 
than between duellists. The necessity of 
war should be plain and its issue reason- 
ably certain. 


If all this be true, it is easy to imagine 
the wonder with which civilized men saw, 
three or four years ago, the beginning in 
America, of all countries in the world, 
of the Jingo movement, which main- 
tained that war was a means of moral 
disciplMme; that national character suf- 
fered for want of war; that love of war 
should be taught even to children in order 
to make war easy. For two whole years 
these Jingoes hunted poor Mr. Cleve- 
land towards war; even chaplains pray- 
ed that legislators might have a real 
swashbuckler temper. Since his time 
this bellicose mood has been kept 
alive by the Cuban affair, but the mili- 
tary gospel was losing some of its ab- 
surdities until the Maine explosion took 
place and the yellow journals began to 
sit on the matter. The “craze” then pass- 
ed one stage further, and Le Bon’s 
“crowd” appeared on the scene in its 
fullest development. 

A leading Western paper, the Detroit 
Tribune, lately published an article which 
King Clovis might have written, had 
he known how to write, advocating war 
for business reasons, and showing that 
war is profitable, if not too big—views 
distinctly belonging to the year 500, and 
an extraordinary mixture of economical 
ignorance and animal ferocity. In the 
phrase, “ihat there is profit in war could 
not be so widely believed if it were not 
true,” there is an illustration of M. Le 
Bon’s theory—so apt that we are sending 
it over to him for the next edition of his 
book. If we went to any one of the 
individuals composing this editor's 
“crowd” and said to him, “Your busi- 
ness, you say, is languid and the fu- 
ture uncertain. Now, if I can show you 
that it can be greatly improved by kill- 
ing a few men and burning three or 
four inhabited houses, will you come and 
help me to do it?’ he would probably 
eject us from his premises with indig- 





nation. But when “the crowd” says it 
he believes it must be true, and that it 
is a perfectly proper mode of improv 
ing the times. Every man of the crowd 
probably has a wife whom he loves 
and children that are the delight of his 
life. He sympathizes deeply with other 
husbands and fathers. If you proposed 
to him to work off his woollens or cot- 
tons by killing a few of them, he would 
be shocked. But when “the crowd” 
proposes it, he sallies out and makes 
all the widows and orphans he can, 
and gloats with his neighbors over the 
sorrow and destruction he causes. 


A NEW CHARTER FOR BALTIMORE CITY 


BALTIMORB, March 11, 1898. 

Like the earlier flat towns of provincial 
Maryland, Baltimore Town was designed es- 
sentially as a market-place and entrepdt, 
where local traffic could be carried on, tm- 
ports be entered, exports be cleared, and 
public dues and taxes be paid. It was em- 
dowed with no exceptional political or civil 
privileges, and had virtually no organic life 
of its own. Not until 1796, sixty-seven years 
aiter its erection as a town, were corporate 
life and privileges conferred During the 
greater part of this period, administration 
remained vested in a board of designated 
commissioners, holding permanent tenure 
and filling their own vacancies—practically, 
au standing committee of the General Assem 
bly. At the close of the Revolutionary war, 
Baltimore Town had clearly outgrown its 
original administrative shell. A form of 
government devised for a port of entry and 
strained to satisfy the needs of a straggling 
village was manifestly inadequate for an 
incipient city. A measure of local self-con- 
sciousness had developed with the events of 
the war, and, after a series of unsuccessful 
attempts, Baltimore City was incorporated 
by an act of the General Assembly, on the 
last day of December, 1796. A supplemen- 
tary statute of the following year made the 
act of incorporation perpetual. 

For one hundred years, this original char- 
ter has remained the basis of the corporate 
government of Baltimore. Its practical sig- 
nificance has lorg been reduced to a mini- 
mum by the mass of amendatory legislation 
enacted by eucceseive General Assemblies. 
But it has never been displaced by a second 
fundamental instrument. The Constitution 
of Maryland of 1867 incorporated certain im- 
portant features of the existing city govern- 
ment, but expressly reserved to the General 
Assembly the right of subsequent legisla- 
tive control. From time to time, the accu- 
mulation of amendatory legislation has be- 
come intolerable, and relief has been af- 
forded by the codification and incorporation 
into the statute law of Maryland of all 
laws relating to Baltimore. It is the latest 
of such codifications (article 4, “City of Bal- 
timore,” of the Public Local Laws of Mary- 
land, 1888), together with a very considerable 
number of supplementary statutes since en- 
acted, that constitute the actual ‘charter’ 
of Baltimore. It has been described by a dis- 
tinguished jurist of this city as “an incon- 
gruous medley of constitutional provisions 
and statutes enacted at various times and 
often for werely temporary purposes.’ To 
this might be added the equally conserva- 
tive statement that no city in the United 
States has labored for so long a period under 
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a more antiquated, cumbrous, and inade- 
quate instrument of government. 

Intelligent agitation for a thorough re- 
vision of the charter culminated, last No- 
vember, in the passage of an ordinance 
authorizing the newly elected city executive, 
Mayor Malster, to appoint an unpaid commis- 
sion of eight persons to draft a new charter 
for the city of Baltimore, to be submitted to 
the General Assembly for enactment into 
law at the current session. Mayor Malster 
at once appointed a model ‘New Charter 
Commission,’’ incidentally arousing by the 
excellence of his selections widespread an- 
ticipation of a reform administration—a sen- 
timent which has excited keen interest in 
the course of subsequent events. The person- 
nel of the commission was as follows: Hon. 
William Pinkney Whyte, who has served ac- 
ceptably as Mayor of Baltimore and as Gov- 
ernor of Maryland; Hon. Ferdinand C. La- 
trobe, who enjoys the distinction of having 
been seven times elected to the mayoralty, 
and who is intimately acquainted with every 
phase of municipal development; Dr. Daniel C. 
Gilman, President of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Mr. Samuel D. Schmucker, and Mr. 
George R. Gaither, jr., skilled lawyers of the 
city; City Solicitor Thomas Ireland Elliott; 
City Councillor Thomas G. Hayes, and City 
Attorney Lewis Putzel. The commission 
was bi-partisan in composition, and at once 
commanded public confidence and respect. 
It is within bounds to state that embarrass- 
ment would be experienced in attempting to 
select eight other citizens of Baltimore as 
familiar with the defects of the local poli- 
tical framework, or better fitted to suggest 
measures of improvement. The commission 
organized promptly by electing ex-Gov. 
Whyte chairman, and appointing Mr. Fred- 
erick T. Dorton Secretary, and at once set to 
work, The time available for the comple- 
tion of the work was little more than three 
months; but by intelligent division of labor, 
harmonious codperation, and extraordinary 
industry and devotion, a new instrument has 
been drafted within that period and submit- 


ted to the General Assembly within the past 


week. 

The new charter represents a conservative 
adaptation of accepted principles of munici- 
pal reform to local requirements and estab- 
lished usage. In very few respects has there 
been a complete or radical departure from 
the administrative forms to which the citi- 
zens of Baltimore have long been accustom- 
ed. On the other hand, recognized elements 
of municipal improvement have been intelli- 
gently incorporated, and the influence of re- 
cent municipal reconstruction in the United 
States, notably in New York city, has been 
decided. The most important principles 
which have consciously governed the com- 
mission in the preparation of the charter, 
are: 

(1.) Location of definite responsibility 
upon the Mayor and all public officials. 

(2.) Minority representation and concen- 
tration of administrative duties in depart- 
mental boards. 

(3.) Separation of municipal from 
and federal elections. 

(4.) Appointment of experts in all depart- 
ments requiring professional knowledge and 
skill. 

(6.) Municipal control of public franchises. 

(6.) Check upon municipal expenditure and 
indebtedness. 

(7.) Removal of the public-school system 
from all possible political influence. 


State 








(8.) Public supervision of the indigent sick 
and poor while subjects of municipal aid. 


The charter retains the traditional corpo- 
rate framework—a Mayor and a bicameral 
Council. The term of the Mayor is extended 
from two to four years, and his salary and 
necessary property qualifications are in- 
creased. The lower chamber, or ‘First 
Branch,” of the Council remains constituted 
of one member from each of the twenty-four 
wards of the city; but the term has been 
extended from one to two years. The upper 
chamber, or ‘Second Branch,’’ heretofore 
composed of one member elected for two 
years from every two contiguous wards, has 
undergone important modification. The city 
is now to be divided into four ‘“‘Councilmanic 
Districts,’”’ from each of which two Council- 
men are to be elected for four years, one- 
half of the entire body retiring every second 
year. The President of the Second Branch 
is made an independent official, with the same 
property qualifications as the Mayor and re- 
ceiving a salary considerably larger than the 
Councilmen proper, and is elected at large 
for a term of four years. Ordinances re- 
quire for passage the votes of a majority 
of the members of each branch and the ap- 
proval of the Mayor. 


Fundamental characteristics of the new in- 
strument are the concentration of power in 
the hands of the Mayor, and the unification 
of related departments of the municipal ser- 
vice. To this end, all administrative branch- 
es of the city government are arranged into 
departments, and subdivided into subde- 
partments, the heads of which are appoint- 
ed by the Mayor. Regard for local conserva- 
tism prevented the Commission from vesting 
the power of absolute appointment in the 
Mayor, but the right of confirmation is trans- 
ferred from the joint convention of the two 
branches to the Second Branch of the Coun- 
cil. The Mayor can remove any of his ap- 
pointees without cause within the first six 
months of their term of office; thereafter 
only by preferring charges and after trial. 
The heads of departments and subdepart- 
ments are given absolute power of appoint- 
ing and removing subordinates. They are 
also given the privilege of the floor of the 
First Branch of the Council, with the right 
to participate in the discussion of matters 
relating to their respective departments. 


The departments of municipal administra- 
tion, as provided by the charter, are: Fi- 
nance, Law, Public Safety, Public Improve- 
ments, Public Parks and Squares, Education, 
Charities and Corrections, Review and As- 
sessments. Under these are logically ar- 
ranged as subdepartments the _ essential 
branches of the municipal service. In con- 
trol of the department is a board, composed 
of the heads of its subdepartments. Thus, 
the Department of Public Improvements 
comprises four subdepartments—the City 
Engineer, the Water Board, the Harbor 
Board, and the Inspector of Buildings; while 
the Board of Public Improvements consists of 
the City Engineer, the President of the Wa- 
ter Board,the President of the Harbor Board, 
and the Inspector of Public Buildings. The 
subdepartments represent, with one or two 
noteworthy exceptions, existing municipal 
departments. Complexity has been reduced, 
and contradictions and duplications elimi- 
nated, but the endeavor of the Commission 
has throughout been to effect maximum im- 
provement with a minimum wrench. 

The nearest approach to radical change has 
been made in the financial department of 





the city government. The municipal budget 
has heretofore been prepared and submit- 
ted to the City Council by a joint ‘Ways 
and Means Committee”’ of the two branches. 
The new charter provides for the creation 
of an entirely new Board of Estimates, com - 
posed of the Mayor, the City Solicitor, rep- 
resenting the Department of Law; the 
Comptroller, representing the Department of 
Finance; the President of the Second Branch 
of the City Council, representing the legis- 
lative department; and the City Engineer, 
representing the Department of Public Im- 
provements. The Board of Estimates is re- 
quired to prepare and submit to the City 
Council in October of each year a precise 
estimate of the necessary appropriations 
for the next ensuing fiscal year, arranged in 
three distinct lists: (1) departmental esti- 
mates, (2) estimates for annual appropria- 
tions, (3) estimates for new improvements. 
The City Council may reduce, but not in- 
crease, the several amounts fixed by the 
Board, and may not insert any new item. 
In the same manner the Board of Estimates 
is required to submit to the City Council an 
estimate of the annual tax levy, which may 
be increased but not reduced by that body. 
Any ordinance authorizing a public improve- 
ment to exceed in cost the sum of two thou- 
sand dollars must be submitted, after its 
first reading in either branch of the Council, 
to the Board of Public Improvements, for 
report as to its desirability, and to the Board 
of Estimates, for report as to the ability of 
the municipal treasury to meet the expen- 
diture, and no ordinance can become valid 
until both of these reports have been re- 
eeived. The danger of floating indebted- 
ness is reduced by the provision that if mu- 
nicipal revenue is insufficient in any year, 
there must be a pro-rata reduction in all 
departments; any surplus accruing must be 
credited to the general sinking fund. A 
supplementary bill appended to the charter 
limits the bonded indebtedness of Baltimore 
to 7 per cent. of its taxable basis. 

The administration of the public-school 
system also undergoes wholesome recon- 
struction. The existing board of twenty-two 
Commissioners (one from each ward), ap- 
pointed by the City Council, is replaced by 
a smaller body of nine Commissioners, ap- 
pointed at large by the Mayor for a term of 
six years, one-third of the entire body re- 
tiring every two years. This board in turn 
appoints a Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, six or more Assistant Superintendents, 
and a number of unpaid school visitors. 

In placing the municipal elections in May, 
distinct from the autumn State and federal 
elections; in providing expert service in de- 
partments wherein technical and _ profes- 
sional skill is necessary; and in exercising 
municipal control over municipal franchises, 
the Commission has incorporated accepted 
principles of municipal reform. The provi- 
sions concerning franchises limit the grant 
of specific rights in or relating to public 
property to a term of twenty-five years, sub- 
ject upon revaluation to renewals for a not 
longer period. In such grants the munici- 
pality may reserve the right to assume con- 
trol of the plant, with or: without further 
compensation, upon the termination of the 
franchise period. 

Viewed in its entirety, the proposed charter 
is an admirable instrument, eminently cre- 
ditable to the intelligence and conservatiam 
of its authors, If enacted in its present 
form, it may not effect immediate reforma- 
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tion in local administration, but it can 
hardly fail, as the Commission modestly 
claim, to “remedy many of the faults of the 
old law, and to provide such a law as will 
materially contribute to the future develop- 
ment and prosperity of the great metropolis 
of Maryland.’””’ The measure is now pending 
before the General Assembly in Annapolis. 
Intelligent sentiment is outspoken in its 
advocacy, and at this time of writing scarce- 
ly a voice has been lifted in opposition. A 
codification of existing local laws has been 
submitted for reénactment in conjunction 
with the new charter. The whole forms a 
volume of 350- printed octavo pages, and, 
with little more than a fortnight of the le- 
gislative session remaining, the mere bulk 
of the proposed legislation will perhaps serve 
as its most effective safeguard against mu- 
tilation. H. 





CHARAVAY’S LAFAYETTE.—I. 


PARIS, February 23, 1898. 


There has been in existence for a few 
years a Society for the History of the French 
Revolution, which is very active, having al- 
ready published eighteen octavo volumes on 
various topics. It may be said, in a sense, 
that everything is interesting in history, but 
some of these volumes have more value 
than others. M. Aulard, who lectures at the 
Collége de France on the subject of the 
French Revolution, which he has made his 
special subject, is one of the chief contri- 
butors. He has published the ‘Secret Me- 
moirs of Foumier l’Américain,’ which might 
perhaps, be as well forgotten, as this Fou- 
mier was no better than a crazy fanatic; 
the ‘Register of the Deliberations of the 
Provisory Consulate’; the ‘Account of the 
Sittings of the Deputies of the Communes, 
from the 5th of May, 1789, to the following 
12th of June’; ‘The State of France in the 
Year VIII. and the Year IX.’ We find among 
these volumes some valuable documents, 
such as the ‘Members of the Convention,’ 
the ‘Regicides,’ ‘Science during the Terror,’ 
the ‘Constituents,’ the ‘Members of the Im- 
perial Nobility’—the Empire being evident- 
ly considered as a sequel of the Revolution. 

A new volume has just appeared which is 
a complete biography of Gen. Lafayette. It 
has no less than 653 pages, and contains 
many illustrations, from engravings of the 
time. The author is not a writer, in the 
ordinary sense of the word; he makes no 
pretension to style, and, if he did, it would 
be unfounded. It is enough that his facts 
are exact. Exactitude, indeed, may be said 
to be his mission and his trade, for he en- 
titles himself archivist-paleographer. M. 
Etienne Charavay is very well known as a 
great dealer in autographs and as an expert 
in graphology. (He was one of the experts 
in the Dreyfus trial.) His ambition grew 
among the autographs and the manuscripts 
by which he is constantly surrounded, and 
he thought of using, himself, some of the 
documents which fell into his hands. In a 
literary sense, his biography of General La- 
fayette may be said, without too much se- 
verity, to be very indifferent; as an histori- 
cal document it is almost irreproachable, and 
I believe that very few errors of dates or of 
facts can be found in this account of a most 
eventful life, which extended from 1757 to 
1834, and was involved in the most impor- 
tant events in two hemispheres. 

The chief documents which have been used 
by M. Charavay are the ‘Mémoires de ma 
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main,’ written by Lafayette himself, and 
published in 1837, by his son, with the let- 
ters which accompany them, a document of 
the first order; the administrative and his- 
torical archives of the Ministry of War, 
where is found the correspondence of La- 
fayette during the first campaign of 1792; 
M. Doniol’s publication, ‘History of the 
Participation of France in the Establishment 
of the United States of America,’ a work in 
seven volumes which gives all there is to 
be found on the question in the archives of 
the Foreign Office and the Navy. M. Chara- 
vay has used also the work of Mr. Charle- 
magne Tower entitled ‘The Marquis de 
Lafayette in the American Revolution,’ the 
national archives, and various fragmentary 
publications. With all the respect that must 
be shown to the historical school, which pre- 
tends to be scientific and chiefly documenta- 
ry, we have often to regret that our modern 
historians are somewhat too dry, too much 
lost in details, too much wanting in general 
ideas; they are photographers rather than 
painters. We know a great deal about La- 
fayette after we have taken the trouble 
to peruse M. Charavay’s volume, but we 
feel that something is wanting: the Gene- 
ral’s psychology has not been analyzed; he 
is not sufficiently alive; the play of human 
passions, mental perplexities, conscientious 
doubts—all that cannot be enumerated, 
seems to have escaped and vanished. 


Gen. Lafayette will always be judged from 
two different standpoints. In America, as he 
was moved only by the most generous and 
noble motives when he volunteered to join 
the cause of American independence, his 
American reputation, if I may say so, can 
suffer no blemish; his name, which occurs 
even in the geography of the States, will be 
remembered for all time with veneration. 
Americans can certainly be said to have 
among their national characteristics a 
strong sense of gratitude; even to this day, 
I know that any person having a family re- 
lationship with Lafayette is sure of a warm 
reception in all parts of the Union. The 
letters written by Washington to Lafayette 
at different times, which are given in M. 
Charavay’s volume, testify to the feelings 
which the revered founder of American in- 
dependence professed for the young French- 
man who had left all the pleasures of the 
most brilliant court in the world, to par- 
take of the dangers of a people fighting for 
its liberties. This portion of Lafayette’s 
career is so well known in America that I 
will not dilate on it. I would rather con- 
sider Lafayette in that portion which was 
spent in Europe. As a Frenchman, the part 
which he played, though it was always in- 
spired by the most generous and disinte- 
rested motives, is open to criticism; and 
no wonder, for he lived in those dangerous 
times when it is often more difficult to dis- 
cover the path of duty than to follow it. 
Lafayette was often called the “hero of 
two worlds’’; in one of these the hero had 
a much more difficult task than in the 
other. 

We find him on the eve of the French Re- 
volution among the members of the As- 
sembly of the Notables which had been con- 
voked by Louis XVI. for the reform of the 
financial system. A letter published by M. 
Bardoux in ‘La Jeunesse de La Fayette’ 
shows him in these colors: “To-day we vi- 
sited M. de La Fayette. It seemed 
as if I were in America rather than in Paris. 
There were a number of Englishmen and 
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Americans, for he speaks English like French. 
There was an American Indian in his costume, 
in place of a messenger This savage 
man calls him ‘father.’ Everything 
breathes of simplicity. Marmontel and the 
Abbé Morellet dined there.” La Fayette 
figures in the list of the Notables as “Mes- 
sire Marie-Paul-Joseph-Roche-Yves-Gilbert 
du Motier, Marquis de La Fayette, Maré 

chal des camps et armées du rol, major- 

néral dans l'armée des Ftats-Unis de 


l'Amérique septentrionale.”” In the Assem- 
bly Lafayette introduced a memoriai 
against the onerous contracts made by the 
state: “The millions abandoned to cupidity 
and depredation are the price of the tears 
and perhaps the blood of the people."’ The 
memorial ends with an appeal to “the jus 
tice and kindness which we know to be the 
natural sentiments of his Majesty."’ Lafa- 
yette was born with the feelings of the great 
English Whig families. He considered him- 
self as the natural advocate of the people; 
but, far from being a demagogue, he was 
a born aristocrat, and all hie instincts were 
aristocratic. It was said by the enemies of 
Lafayette that he bought some estates In 
Auvergne, in view of being made a duke, and 
that his opposition was caused at first by 
the fact that he did not get a dukedom 
There are always mean people ready to find 
mean reasons; if Lafayette had been a duke 
he would have been a duke with the senti- 
ments of an English Whig duke; hia beha- 
vior and his sentiments would not have been 
in the least affected by a royal favor which 
he would have considered a very natural 
one. The truth is, that he was essentially 
a liberal—so much so that, hearing the gov- 
ernor of the Dauphin, the Duke of Harcourt 
speak of the books which ought to be placed 
in the hands of the young Prince, he said 
“I believe that he would do well to begin 
the study of the history of France with the 
year 1787." 

His popularity was very great. He wished 
to make extensive reforms in the state, but 
without convulsions. He took an active part 
in the provincial assemblies of Auvergne and 
in the second Assembly of the Notables 
When the States-General was summoned, he 
was offered a nomination by what was called 
the Tiers; but he was a nobleman, and he 


refused it and was elected as a member of 


the nobility. (The Duke d'Orléans accepted 
a nomination by the Tiers, much to the dis- 
gust of the court and of the nobility.) His 
position was delicate in the States-General 
he was elected by the nobility, his senti 
ments were those of the Tiers; he did not 
conceal them. When the three orders united 
in a National Assembly, he became freer. He 
was in the chair when the news arrived of 
the taking of the Bastille; he observed that 
“the dignity and the duty of the Assembly 
obliged it to continue calmly its delibera- 
tions.”” He did not approve of uprisings of 
the populace, but he would not separate him 
self from those who incited them, and he 
could not help feeling the intoxication of 
popularity. On the 15th of July, 1789, he 
was proclaimed by the people, ‘in the dell- 
rium of its enthusiasm’ (such were his 
words), Commander-in-chief of the militia 
of Paria. 


“I wished,” he says, ‘to proceed to Ver 
sailles, but the chief of the city declared to 
me that, in order to save Paris, | must not 
go away fora moment. Forty thousand peo 
ple are aesembled; the fermentation is at its 
height; I appear, and a word disperses them. 
I have already saved the lives of ten persons 
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who were on the point of being hanged in 
various quarters; but this furious and in- 
toxicated people will not always hear me. 
At this writing eighty thousand persons sur- 
round the Hétel de Ville and say that they 
are deceived, that the troops must not leave 
Paris, that the King ought to come. They 
will recognize only what I have signed. 
When I am not there their heads are turn- 
ed.”’ 


It might be said that this formidable popu- 
larity turned Lafayette’s head also. He 
was the real king of Paris, while Louis 
XVI. was the king of Versailles. He or- 
ganized the National Guard with the help 
of Colonel Mathieu Dumas, and gave it the 
tricolor cockade, ‘‘which,’’ he said, “will 
make the tour of the world.” 

The famous days of the 6th and 6th of 
October marked at once his triumph and 
the weakness of his ephemeral power. He 
was obliged to follow to Versailles the 
populace which intended to bring the 
King and the royal family back to Paris. 
With great difficulty he saved the King 
and the Queen; he had to appear on 
the balcony of the chfteau, to speak 
to the infuriated crowd, and to pro- 
mise to go back to Paris with the King. He 
had on this occasion one of those inspira- 
tions which speak more loudly to a crowd 
than words. He took Marie Antoinette on to 
the balcony, presented her to the people, 
and kissed her hand. The Queen had, not 
long before, been obliged to fly, half dressed, 
from her room; several of the Gardes du 
Corps had been murdered in defending the 
door of her apartment. The royal family 
returned to Paris under the protection of 
Lafayette. The King seemed to be his pri- 
soner; he had himself become the prisoner 
of the Revolution. The fatal days of the 5th 
and 6th of October marked the beginning of 
the era of disorders which culminated in 
the horrors of the Terror. 


Correspondence. 


MINOR CONSEQUENCES OF WAR. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION’ 


Str: No doubt many of the larger results 
of war for Cuba have been closely consider- 
ed by the principal business men of our 
country. The large sums of money to be 
suddenly raised, the probable waste and ex- 
pensive fiscal errors such necessities may 
involve, the far-reaching changes in manu- 
facturing and commercial industries, all to 
be retraced after the war, with destruction 
to some and danger to all—all these sub- 
jects have no doubt been earnestly ponder- 
ed by those who have most at risk. 

Of course, the military success of such a 
war can be in no doubt. It would be a 
contest of national vigor against senility, of 
wealth against poverty, of unlimited credit 
against financial exhaustion, of seventy 
against seventeen millions of population, 
with three thousand miles of distance to re- 
strict the already scanty resources of the 
weaker party. We must suppose that Cuba 
will inevitably and quickly be occupied, 
when we may expect annexation to be urged 
by every needy patriot in search of a job. 
Glory may be left out of the calculation. 

The result of annexation on our national 
institutions, laws, and character may be in- 
ferred from the modifications all these have 
suffered from the recent creation of half-a- 
dozen fraudulent States without propor- 





tionate constituencies. But there are also 
certain minor consequences likely to be dis- 
astrous to localities, which are worth con- 
sidering, especially by such localities. Take 
the State of Florida as an illustration. We 
may say, in general terms, that if that State 
be divided equally by an imaginary east 
and west line, it will be found that the in- 
habitants of the northern half are chiefly 
occupied either in nursing back to life their 
thrice destroyed orange cultivation, or in 
entertaining idle or well-to-do Northern 
visitors. Neither of those useful callings is 
likely to build up or sustain a very powerful 
Commonwealth. But the people of the 
southern, and at present the most growing, 
half now find almost their only industry ei- 
ther in illicit trade in contraband of war, 
or in manufacturing American tobacco into 
“Havana cigars” by importing and disguis- 
ing it with a small proportion of the unri- 
valled Cuban leaf. On this last and prin- 
cipal industry the entire profit is maintained 
by the enormous American duties on finish- 
ed cigars. But such duties will disappear 
with annexation, and all ‘‘Havana’’ cigars 
will again be made in Havana, as they were 
prior to the heavy duties caused by our 
civii war, which have ever since been main- 
tained and occasionally increased. 

For the United States at large that may 
be a small matter, not even comparable 
with the far greater loss, for instance, of the 
Cuban sugar duties. But of such prosperous 
centres of the Florida industry as Key West 
the result will be ruin. Its numerous fac~ 
tories and population must go, and with 
them the rapidly growing values of rail- 
roads, real estate, and all fixed improve- 
ments. The unprofitable drainage expendi- 
ture of millions by Mr. Disston and others 
has demonstrated that the southern half 
of Florida is chiefly an _ irreclaimable 
swamp. Hence to destroy or remove its 
only profitable industry is to reduce it to 
the uninhabited condition it had always re- 
tained till within a few years past. In that 
case, can the precarious industry of the 
northern half maintain the values placed 
there recently by Northern capitalists? Nay, 
can they maintain a State organization at 
all? or must not what is left of it become 
a corrupt political borough, like certain far 
Western “States,” living on the sole in- 
dustry of “‘politics,’’ supported by Federal 
taxation wrung from other communities? 

Wili this inevitable result of annexation 
escape the Florida statesmen, or are they 
indifferent to it? I. J. W. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 14, 1898. 





OUR OWN NAVAL STATION IN THE 
PACIFIC. 


To tug EpiTtoR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In discussing the Hawaiian question 
some time ago in the Nation, I assumed that 
nobody would tolerate an argument that we 
ought to have a naval station in the Pacific 
for purposes of offensive war. Defensive rea- 
sons, I had imagined, would alone be urged. 
I perceive, however, that many of our pa- 
triots, of a more aggressive turn, demand a 
naval arsenal in those waters as the base of 
a sprightly campaign or two against China, 
or Japan, or Russia, or, at any rate, against 
the foreign shipping of the Pacific. Now, tak- 
ing this argument seriously, where in all 
reason could we better locate such a station 
than on islands we already own, the Aleu- 
tians? 





The Aleutian Archipelago (Ultima Thule 
no longer) is, it may surprise many to learn, 
almost within the path of all ships plying be- 
tween our western coast and Asia. This is 
true whether the voyage is from San Fran- 
cisco or from Seattle. In the former case the 
ship has but little farther to go until she 
reaches her course north and west of Seattle 
and skirts the Aleutians. Acquiring our geo- 
graphy from the flat maps of the school- 
room, we may, of course, be surprised to 
learn this, just as it was at first surprising 
to learn that a ship bound from New York to 
England must, apparently turning a corner, 
shave the coast of Newfoundland. It may 
also be surprising to be told that many of 
these islands are not further north than 
Dublin or Liverpool, and some of them fur- 
ther south. Enjoying the Japan current, the 
Gulf Stream of the Pacific, they possess a 
climate sufficiently genial for the works and 
habitation of civilized man. Nor are they 
deficient in safe refuge for vessels. Dutch 
Harbor, on one of them, is already a port 
well known to mariners, a stopping-place 
for all ships bound for the mouth of the Yu- 
kon, and a most important point for our 
revenue fleets in the south Alaskan waters, 
the Arctic, and the Bering Seas. Yet it is, at 
the same time, but a very little north of the 
course of almost the entire shipping between 
Asia and North America. If, then, we wish 
a naval station from which either to menace 
or protect that shipping, the location is the 
best attainable. 

Against this what can be urged on behalf 
of Hawaii for similar uses? Is Hawaii in the 
path of all that valuable and rapidly increas- 
ing commerce? By no means. A ship calling 
at Honolulu, between either San Francisco 
or Seattle and Yokohama or Hong Kong must 
lose three or four days in doing so. Not one 
ship in a dozen—perhaps I might even say 
in twenty—calls at the Hawaiian Islands on 
such a voyage, whether coming or going. 
Both steam and sailing craft pass far to the 
north and close to the Aleutians. In the 
Australian shipping alone is Hawaii in the 
path of vessels. The Australian traffic, how- 
ever, can make no pretensions to the volume 
of the Asiatic. As to their relative growth, 
at least, no one would institute a compari- 
son. Not only this, but as a base of offensive 
operations against Asiatic countries, the Ha- 
walian Islands are several thousand miles 
further distant from those coasts than are 
the Aleutians, while they are not so near 
even to any part of our own. Consider also 
the rapid development of Alaska. Have we 
not that extensive coast to protect? 

But our naval authorities want Hawaii. Of 
course they want Hawaii. Did any one ever 
know a place belonging to some one else 
that they did not want? Name a spot in the 
seas, name a port on any coast, and your 
naval authority can furnish you a respectable 
argument that we ought to have it ourselves. 
Did they not nearly commit us to the pur- 
chase of St. Thomas, from which we rescued 
ourselves by our national honor forfeited to 
the Danes? Every other country under the 
sun, we were told, had a few of the West 
Indies. If this country wished to hold up its 
head any longer, it must have some islands 
too. A country without islands was a poor, 
pitiful sort of a country. Besides, St. Tho- 
mas abounded in negroes and rum. Did we 
not stand in need of negroes? Did we not 
stand in need of rum? The naval arguments, 
in addition to these, were that the harbor of 
St. Thomas would have been of great ser- 
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vice to us in the rebellion just past, and that 
when we should have another rebellion be- 
tween the same parts of the country ages 
thence, St. Thomas must prove invaluable. 
Amiable gentlemen! 
FREDERICK BAUSMAN. 
SEATTLE, WASH., March 4, 1898. 





WHO WILL TEACH THE TEACHERS? 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The recent movement to establish 
better methods of teaching history in se- 
condary schools will cestainly bring little 
improvement as long as the teachers re- 
main in their present ignorance of the facts 
of history. Under existing conditions there 
is great danger that improved methods will 
signify the substitution of mere trifling for 
solid work. I have noticed that candidates 
for admission to college who know most 
about methods, have too often learned little 
else. The pursuit of crazy notions has 
proved more attractive than grubbing in 
Oman. A more alarming symptom of this 
evil is to be found in the ‘“‘Report of the first 
annual meeting of the New England History 
Teachers’ Association.’’ The committee who 
prepared it show in it their preference for 
Greek history; and yet, while proposing a 
highly technical plan of studying the history 
of ancient Greece in connection with other 
subjects, they betray an amazing ignorance 
of its simple facts. I have never before seen 
such an accumulation of obvious misstate- 
ments, distorted views, and long-antiquated 
hypotheses packed into so brief a space. 
Below are a few examples of these, with my 
corrections: 

First we shall notice some model questions 
and answers to be used by teacher and pu- 
pils: 


“Q. In what relation does the Peloponne- 
sian war stand to preceding Greek history? 
“A. It destroys the Confederacy of Delos.” 


The fact is that the Delian Confederacy 
ceased to exist twenty-three years at least 
before this war began. 


“Q. In what relation does the Confederacy 
of Delos stand to preceding Greek history? 

“A. It is one of the epochs in the devel- 
opment of the ‘Democracy of Athens.’ ” 


This answer is absurd. The Delian Con- 
federacy was a phase of Greek federalism. 

The answers to most of the other questions 
are equally faulty. We pass next to the 
“Perspectives,” or outlines for the use of 
pupils. On p. 26 the Committee say that 
“Lycurgus’s constitution” resulted in the 
conquest of Peloponnesus. The truth is that 
the Lacedemonians conquered Messenia, but 
not the rest of Peloponnesus. In the follow- 
ing passage, p. 27, referring to Solon, there 
is an accumulation of errors: 


“Political Reforms.—Timocracy of four 
classes. Ecclesia admits all free citizens 
and controls magistrates by éévwa [for 
eb@vva]. These reforms only nominal, for 
four blood tribes are ‘political bosses’ who 
control votes in Ecclesia.”’ 


In fact, the timocracy of four classes was 
not a reform of Solon; the Assembly did not 
control magistrates in the manner stated; 
the comparison of the tribes with political 
bosses is grotesque; and the term “blood 
tribes” implies a misconception of the nature 
of the Greek tribe. Just below, the Commit- 
tee declare that the Athenian Assembly had 
legislative power before Cleisthenes, whereas 





in reality it never exercised such power. On 
p. 35 they say that Athens fought the battle 
of Thermopyl#! 

These may be taken as fair examples of 
the many errors contained in the Report 
With such ignorance of the simple facts of 
history, how can these teachers grapple suc- 
cessfully with the “Parallels,” the ‘‘Corre- 
lates,” the ‘‘World-ideas,” and the other 
mighty notions for which the “‘Perspectives”’ 
provide? GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSs., March 10, 1898. 





FOREIGN EXPRESSAGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your number for March 10, “P.” 
narrates an instance of double charge in for- 
eign expressage. He thinks that, had the 
books in question been sent by mail in three 
or four small packages, they would have 
reached their destination more quickly and 
at much less cost. 

I am not so sure about that. There is a 
German monopoly which seizes upon all mail 
matter that can by any means be construed 
as constituting ‘packages,’ forwards them 
at its leisure—and very leisurely leisure it 
is'—and charges heavily before it will sur- 
render them. I have had a good deal of 
experience. It has repeatedly happened that 
parcels mailed to me from Russia, with post- 
age fully paid (they would not be accepted 
otherwise), have been seized by that German 
company, forwarded on the slowest available 
steamer, and delivered only on payment of 
dues which far exceeded the postage. I paid 
$1.15 on such a package in December last, 
and the package was very much smaller and 
lighter than the ten books mentioned by “‘P.” 
could have been. It, also, was literary mat- 
ter, non-dutiable. 

The German Government does levy such a 
tax in that it permits that packet company 
to seize prepaid mail matter at its own 
sweet will. It reminds me of the indignation 
I encountered in Austria when I suggested 
that the revenue stamp affixed to every num- 
ber of my daily paper from Vienna (over and 
above the subscription price) was a tax on 
civilization. ‘‘We are not so barbarous as to 
tax intellectual work!" cried the Austrian. 
The retort is obvious. 

ISABEL F. HApPGoop. 

New YORK, March 10, 1898. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The letter of your correspondent 
“Pp.” in regard to ‘Foreign Expressage,"’ in 
the Nation of March 10, moves me to make 
public my own recent experience with the 
United States Express Company, which ad- 
vertises itself as a forwarder of valuables 
“by connecting expresses throughout the en- 
tire United States and foreign countries.” 
On the 4th of January, ult., this company 
accepted a package for delivery at Ousland, 
Mandal, Norway, the sender prepaying the 
seventy-five cents charges called for by the 
printed tariff of the company. About a week 
ago I received a letter from Norway saying 
that the package had just arrived by post 
from Hamburg, with two kronor (fifty cents) 
postage due thereon. The package could have 
been sent by mail from here for fifty cents; 
but to secure certainty and celerity in de- 
livery it.was sent by express—only to have 
it go finally by mail, and to be six weeks 
in transit. F. H. Putney. 

WAUKESHA, Wis., March 12, 1898. 





Notes. 


Benjamin R. Tucker, No. 24 Gold Street, 
will shortly have ready a full report of “The 
Trial of Emile Zola,’ making a pamphlet of 
300 pages. 

‘The Meaning of Education,’ by Prof. Ni- 
cholas Murray Butler of Columbia, will be 
among the spring publications of Macmillan 
Co., together with ‘Greek Tragedy in the 
Light of Vase-Paintings, by J. H. Hud 
dileton. 

Among the authorities who are writing for 
the new ‘Dictionary of Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy’ which Professor Baldwin of Princeton 
is editing for the Macmillans (in addition 
to those announced some time ago), we note 
Profs. Simon Newcomb (physical science), 
Minot of Harvard (biology), Hadley and Si- 
meon Baldwin of Yale (economics and law), 
Wheeler of Cornell (language), Giddings of 
Columbia (social science). The organiza- 
tion, which is now complete, includes a board 
of “Consulting Editors," comprising three 
for Englieh, besides the general editor, 
four for German, and the same number for 
French, all among the best-known names in 
their departments, us may be judged from 
the following who constitute the English 
committee: H. Sidgwick (Cambridge), A 
Seth (Edinburgh), W. James (Harvard). 
These “Consulting Editors," we are in- 
formed, are all giving positive counsel and 
aid to the work. A special feature is to be 
the very extensive bibliographies, which are 
mainiy in the hands of Dr. Benjamin Rand 
of Harvard. The publishers expect to issue 
the work in two volumes early in 1899. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have nearly in readiness 
‘Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop,’ corre- 
spondence now first published, with eluct- 
dations by William Wallace; ‘Charles Dick- 
ens,” a critical study, by George Gissing 
‘Wisdom and Destiny,’ essays by Maurice 
Maeterlinck; ‘The Diplomatic History of 
America, in its First Chapter (1452-1493 
1494),” by Henry Harrisse; and ‘Folks from 
Dixie,’ by Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

From T. Fisher Unwin's list we select 
‘Karl Marx and the Close of his System 
from the German of Prof. Béhm-Bawerk; 
‘Leo Tolstoy; or, The Making of a Prophet 
in the 19th Century,’ by G. H. Perris; ‘Paul 
Kriiger and his Times,’ by F. Reginald Sta- 
tham; ‘Memorials of an 18th Century Painter 
(James Northcote),’ by Stephen Gwynn; 
‘British Guiana; or, Work and Wanderings 
among the Creoles and Coolies, the Africans 
and Indians, of the Wild Country,’ by the 
Rev. L. Crookall; ‘Saunterings in Florence, 
a tourists’ handbook, by E. Grifl; and ‘Over 
the Alps on a Bicycle,’ by Blizabeth Rebins 
Penrell, illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 

Mr. Lang’s “Gadshill Edition” of Dickens's 
works (London: Chapman & Hall; New 
York: Scribners) proceeds with a stout voi- 
ume of Christmas Books and ‘The Old Cu- 
riosity Shop’ in two volumes, al! with the 
original illustrations, and all in the open 
typography of the first of this series. Mr 
Lang has some very just remarks on Dick 
ens’s pathos and the changed view of ft 
which our generation has to own, as well as 
on his vague sentimental philanthropy, with 
never a hint of ways and means for rectify- 
ing the abuse aimed at in the story. From 
Scribners, also, we have the third and fourth 
volumes of ‘Frederick the Great’ in their 
truly fine and very inexpensive ‘Centenary 
Edition” of Carlyle’s Works; and another 
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volume, ‘Pipes 0’ Pan at Zekesbury,’ in the 
handsome reprint of “The Poems and Prose 
of James Whitcomb Riley.’’ Finally, the 
fourth, remodelled Baedeker’s ‘Egypt,’ in a 
single volume for Upper and Lower, Five 
additional maps have been added by the 
latest editor of this incomparable hand- 
book, Prof. Georg Steindorff of Leipzig, fresh 
from a special journey to the country in 
1895. Later than that is the rising into be- 
ing of the new Museum of Egyptian Anti- 
quities, which on p. 75 is only “projected.” 
The next edition will, in fact, have to un- 
dergo a complete renovation in the section 
now denominated ‘‘The Museum of Gizeh.”’ 

Bulwer’s ‘The Caxtons,’ with sixteen il- 
lustrations, forms the newest in the line of 
standard English novels attractively brought 
out by the Putnams in conjunction with 
Service & Paton, London. 

We have been tardy in reporting the issue 
of volume xi. in Macmillan’s edition of Tur- 
geneff, ‘The Torrents of Spring,’ and volume 
vii. in that of Bjérnson, ‘Captain Mansana, 
and Mother’s Hands’—both enjoyable posses- 
sions. And now we must welcome the long- 
contemplated Globe Chaucer, edited by Al- 
fred W. Pollard, with three special collabo- 
rators, one of whom is an American, Prof. 
Mark H. Liddell of the University of Texas. 
Mr. Pollard has taken the ‘‘Canterbury Tales”’ 
and the ‘Legend of Good Women”’ for his 
province, together with glossary, preface, 
and introduction. General principles have 
to some extent governed all the editors in 
evolving a text, and the result, though popu- 
lar, is really a scholarly addition to existing 
texts. Each editor presents a diagrammatic 
scheme or genealogy of the MSS. compared. 
A select number of variant readings are 
given as foot-notes. Each page bears at the 
top the line numbers of the included poetic 
fraction, as 167-234, 235-291, etc. In the glos- 
sary, we remark the generally single refer- 
ence to a use of the word, as a concordance 
was out of the question. In brief, in its 
apparatus as in its text, this is an edition to 
be thankful for. 

The Rev. N. R. Johnston’s autobiographic 
‘Looking Back from the Sunset Land’ (Oak- 
land, Cal.), with its sub-title, ‘‘People Worth 
Knowing,” tells of life in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Vermont, and on the Pacific Coast. It 
would have been more readable if the hu- 
mane author had lost his note-books, his 
minute transcripts from which confine the 
interest of his story almost to those who 
hold, with him, that “the most important 
convention or legislative body in any land is 
the annual Synod of the old Covenanter 
Chureh.’’ Mr. Johnston has not lived so 
much out of the world as this belief would 
imply, for he has preached anti-slavery doc- 
trine in the Green Mountains, has ministered 
to the freedmen in the Sea Islands and to 
the Chinese in California. His retrospect 
has value in all these aspects, the first in- 
volving contact and friendly codperation with 
the Garrisonian abolitionists, who figure in 
his pages. It is also curious to study the 
adjustment of his e@-officio anti-slavery 
and non-voting denomination to the exigen- 
cies of the civil war, and to contrast with our 
author’s inflexible orthodoxy, fixed as the 
monument on Bunker’s Hill, his dislocated 
life, begun in the sunrise, and apparently 
destined to end in the sunset, land of our 
American continent. The volume contains a 
number of portrait illustrations, Covenanter, 
abolition, and Chinese. 

The Boston Book Co. puts'out No. 2, Bul- 





letin of Bibliography Pamphlets, in tiny 
form: ‘Bermuda in Periodical Literature,’ by 
George Watson Cole of No. 36 West Seven- 
teenth Street, New York, who asks for cor- 
rections and additions. 

Three volumes of ‘Annals of the Cape Ob- 
servatory’ have recently appeared. Volume 
iii. contains ‘The Cape Photographic Durch- 
musterung for the Equinox 1875,’ by David 
Gill and J. C. Kapteyn (Part I., Zones —18 
deg. to --37 deg.). Volumes vi. and vii. are 
devoted to ‘A Determination of the Solar 
Parallax and Mass of the Moon, from Helio- 
meter Observations of the Minor Planets 
Iris, Victoria, and Sappho, made in the years 
1888 and 1889.’ This work is the outcome of 
coéperation with the observatories of Yale 
College, Leipzig, Géttingen, Bamberg, and 
Oxford, “to determine some of the funda- 
mental constants of astronomy with a higher 
accuracy than had hitherto been attained.” 
An appendix to ‘Cape Meridian Observations, 
1890-’91’ contains W. H. Finlay’s ‘‘Star-cor- 
rection tables,’’ which have been found so 
convenient at the Cape Observatory, where 
they have been in use since 1892, that they 
are now printed for the use of astronomers. 

An appreciative notice of the late Dr. 
Frederic Dawson Stone, librarian of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, accompa- 
nies a portrait of him and a list of his au- 
thoritative works in the January number of 
the Society’s Magazine. A portrait of the 
late William Spohn Baker also enriches the 
number. 

The Landmarks Club of Los Angeles, Cal., 
lays claim to priority as an “incorporated 
effective movement in all the United States 
to preserve historic treasures.’”’ It 
is now a little more than two years old, as 
we read in the local Land of Sunshine for 
March, and “has secured (free) long leases 
on the two most important missions within 
its jurisdiction,’’ San Juan Capistrano and 
San Fernando Rey. At each it has saved 
the chief buildings against the elements for 
another century. It has restored them in the 
only true sense of replacement, with repairs 
and buttresses for crumbling masonry. This 
work has been conducted by experts in Span- 
ish-American architecture. The magazine 
gives a number of views, “before and after,” 
which exhibit the club’s well-directed acti- 
vity. 

M. Réne Doumic’s “A Propos du Désastre,”’ 
in the Revue des Deuw Mondes for February 
15, is like an envoi following the story it- 
self, which appeared in recent issues of the 
same review. The poetic memorial of the 
ill-fated army of Metz is here conceived of 
by the critic as an inspiring and opportune 
example of military discipline and honor for 
the whole army and the entire nation. Faith 
in the army and its chiefs (in spite of Ba- 
zaine) is the lesson taught by the brothers 
Margueritte to the people of France. This 
is not what Zola has taught in ‘La Débf&cle.’ 
M. Dourmic mentions neither the author nor 
the book by name, but his allusion is as 
plain as is the bearing of the whole article 
upon recent events. It does not impress one 
pleasantly, now that the court has sent to 
prison the man who defended what is greater 
even than the glory of an army, viz., simple 
justice and humanity. 

The latest number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Deutschiunds Buchdrucker contains some in- 
teresting statistics of the German press in 
1897 as compared with that of Austria and of 
Switzerland. Besides 3,056 Fachzcitschriften, 
representing some special department of 





study, there were published in the German 
Empire during the past year 3,477 political 
journals in 1,752 different places, making 
one newspaper to 12,092 inhabitants and to 
every 152 square kilometres of territory. In 
Austria, on the other hand, there is only one 
newspaper to 72,290 inhabitants and to every 
1,167 square kilometres of territory, whereas 
in Switzerlaud there is one newspaper to 
7,581 inhabitants and to every 107 square 
kilometres of territory. In these figures the 
effects of Jaws and police regulations restrict- 
ing the freedom cf the press are clearly per- 
ceptible. Switzerland, which enjoys the 
greatest liberty in this respect, stands first; 
then comes Germafiy, where the editor has 
the fear of leze-majesty ever before his eyes, 
and lastly Austria, where every effort is 
made to hamper the development and mini- 
mize the influence of journalism by arbitrary 
and absurd probibitions, and especially by 
onerous stamp duties, which increase the 
cost and restrict the circulation of newspa- 
pers. Germany has nine newspapers, which 
appear more than twice daily, Switzerland 
one, and Austria none. There are also in 
Germany 79 papers issued twelve or thirteen 
times a week, 1,185 six or seven times a 
week, and 1,745 from two to five times a 
week. Fully one-half of the German politi- 
cal journals are independent, and do not dis- 
cuss public questions from a partisan stand- 
point. 


The belated number of the American Jour- 
nal of Archeology for October-December, 1896, 
appeared only recently. The whcle number 
is devoted to the first instalment of the re- 
sults of the expedition to Crete which Prof. 
Halbherr undertook in behalf of the Archzxo- 
logical Institute of America. The number 
contains two articles entitled: ‘Inscriptions 
from Various Cretan Cities,” ond “Christian 
Inscriptions’”—in all, 103 inscriptions, none 
of which are of importance. The first two 
numbers of the new series of the same 
periodical have also appeared, and we are in- 
formed that six other articles relating to 
Crete by Messrs. Halbherr, Orsi, Mariani, 
and Taramelli are already in type and will 
shortly appear in the Journal. Prof. EKalb- 
herr also announces that four more articles 
on Cretan matters will be sent to the editors 
early in 1898, and that additional articles, 
completing the series, will be prepared dur- 
ing the course of the present year. The 
greater part of the Journal for a year to 
come will be taken up with the results of 
Dr. Halbherr’s explorations. 


On Washington’s Birthday the Rev. J. 
Edwin Odgers, Hibbert Lecturer in Ec- 
clesiastical History, gave at Manchester 
College, Oxford, the first of three evening 
lectures on ‘Some Aspects of the Later Pa- 
ganism,”’ especially as it appears in the 
Latin Christian apologists. Christian au- 
thors seem to give us a travesty of the se- 
rious thought of Paganism, which now had 
its outlook towards Monotheism and anon 
merged into Telluric Pantheism. Strange 
and innovating rites, such as those of Mi- 
thras, loomed up in latter-day Paganism. 
These can now be studied with increasing 
facilities and encouraging results. Here the 
lecturer briefly sketched the old-time “agri- 
cultural” religion of Rome, dwelling upon 
the impersonal and abstract nature of its 
deities. The great gods of Roman state re- 
ligion had no history, no adventures. In 
this regard they are sharply contrasted with 
the gods of Greek Olympus. The lecturer 
entered into sundry details of various late 
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worships, illustrating his points by many 
inscriptions and statues found of late years 
by Italian excavators. After the Greek 
gods came in at Rome and apparently tri- 
umphed over the old impersonal abstractions, 
they were promptly discredited by the scep- 
tical and rationalizing play of Greek phi- 
losophic thought. Euhemerus and his pre- 
posterous explanations of mythology were 
taken seriously. A process of syncretism 
began, which was accelerated by the im- 
portation of new and vividly conceived di- 
vinities from the East, and favored by the 
gradual failing of interest among the Ro- 
mans in their old ancestral rites. The up- 
shot of all these tendencies seems to have 
been in some sort a reversion to the early 
Roman impersonal conception of divinities, 
a ‘‘deanthropomorphization” of the Graco- 
Roman divinities, which ran parallel to the 
course of Stoicism and tended towards a 
general acceptance of the doctrine that 


‘‘All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.’’ 


Early in April a celebration is to be held 
at Florence, Italy, in honor of two natives 
of that city, intimately associated with the 
discovery of the new world, namely, Ame- 
rigo Vespucci and Paolo del Pozzo dei Tos- 
canelli. The latter died in 1482, but his 
map was used by Columbus on his first 
voyage and served to direct its course. The 
selection of April for the celebration is quite 
arbitrary, although it may be due to the 
fact that the first expedition in which Ves- 


' pucci took part, under Pinzon, sailed from 


Cadiz on May 10, 1497, returning to the 
same port October 15, 1498. The project of 
transporting the ashes of Amerigo Vespucci 
from Seville to Florence interested the Flo- 
rentines in the family history of their il- 
lustrious townsman, and led to the dis- 
covery of his sole direct descendant in the 
person of an old lady of fourscore years, 
whom her father, having no son, christened 
Ameriga in memory of their illustrious an- 
cestor. She married Viscount Talon, an 
Italian officer, who was mortally wounded in 
the battle of Solferino. Viscountess Talon 
now lives in Fiorence in needy circum- 
stances, and receives from the Italian Gov- 
ernment the sum of 13% lire (about $2.50) a 
month in compensation for the death of her 
husband in the service of his country. The 
statement in the Nazione of February 1, 
that she has a small pension from the 
Spanish Government, is incorrect; she has 
never received anything from this source. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the recent discovery of the fresco of a Pieta 
by Domenico Ghirlandajo in the Church of 
Ognissanti on Piazza Manin in Florence, 
with portraits of different members, men 
and women, of the Vespucci family. The 
portraits are two-thirds life-size, and Ame- 
rigo is represented as a young man about 
twenty years of age. The painting is de- 
scribed by Vasari, but was covered with 
whitewash during the restoration of the 
church in 1616. The removal of this coating 
has brought the fresco again to light in an 
admirable state of preservation. 

The proposed memorial to the late “Lewis 
Carroll,’ namely, an ‘Alice In Wonderland” 
cot at the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, London, will demand a thou- 
sand pounds. Subscriptions in this country 
may be sent to the Macmillan Company, No. 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

A notable presentation of the Roman cho- 
rus has just been given at Middlebury Col- 





lege, Vermont. It was the crowning fea- 
ture of a convention of the teachers of Latin 
in the fitting schools of Vermont, held March 
11 and 12, and was carried through under 
the direction of Prof. Sanford of the chair of 
Latin. The chorus itself was the sophomore 
class in Horace, and it was, according to an 
eye-witness, a memorable sight When the 
34 costumed singers and musicians moved 
slowly up the central aisles and grouped 
themselves on the platform. Three odes were 
sung, and all were received with the hearti- 
est appreciation. The work of the singers 
alternated with a vivid illustrated presenta- 
tion, by Prof. Sanford, of the Rome of the 
days of Augustus. Later in the evening a 
reception was tendered by the class of 1900 
to the members of the convention and the 
faculty. Among those in attendance were 
many of the most prominent educators of 
Vermont. 


—Apropos of Prof. Sterrett’s communica- 
tion in the Nalion of November 11, 1897, 
“Who Are the People of Asia Minor?’’ a cor- 


respondent in that country writes as fol- 
lows: 


“I think Prof. Sterrett’s view of the Turk- 
ish peasantry, or rather the non-Turkish 
peasantry, is correct; but the strange thing 
about it is that they did participate in the 
Armenian massacres. In all this region, 
and I believe the same is true of the region 
lying between us and Samsoun, the killing 
was done principally by the Turks of the 
cities and villages. The Koords gave them- 
selves up to plunder, but did not kill much. 
This was not true of the region around 
Diarbekir and from there to Bitlis, Moosh, 
and Van. In that region the Koords slaugh- 
tered right and left. I do not know how to 
explain the participation of the village 
Turks in the massacres. I sometimes think 
nothing but Satanic possession can explain 
it. They themselves speak of it with regret 
now. But certain things may be said. First, 
they believed they were authorized by high- 
er powers to kill the Armenians and take 
their property. Second, it seems to me that 
Moslem emissaries had been preaching a 
jehad against the giaours for some time pre- 
vious to the outbreak. Third, when the thing 
once started, the thirst for blood and the 
frenzy carried everything before it. Fourth, 
it must be said that some of the most dia- 
bolical acts were committed by village 
Moslems. It is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween your non-Turkish Moslem peasants 
and the Turks, so there is room for ques- 
tion which committed these acts. But in all 
this region the executioners were village 
and city Moslems rather than Koords.” 


—The first report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission of the American Histori- 
cal Association makes an excellent showing. 
In addition to a statement of the principles 
on which the Commission have proceeded, 
and a useful list of printed guides to archives 
and other repositories of historical manu- 
scripts, the report includes five sets of 
papers, all of value and interest. Sixty-one 
letters of Phineas Bond, British Consul at 
Philadelphia, to the Foreign Office of Great 
Britain, written during the years 1787-'89, 
contribute a good deal to the rather scanty 
knowledge of the economic conditions in 
America at that time. A long letter of No- 
vember 10, 1789, to the Duke of Leeds, seems 
to have furnished Hammond, the British 
Minister, with the store of grievances on 
which he drew in his correspondence with 
Jefferson, in 1792, regarding American in- 
fractions of the treaty of 1783. Some in- 
tercepted letters from an unknown corre- 
spondent in America, written in 1756 to the 
Duke of Mirepoix, French Ambassador to 
Great Britain, together with letters from 
Halifax and others in reference to them, 
shed some new light on the movements in 





the colonies during the Seven Years’ War, 
besides showing how much better Informed 
the French were than the English regarding 
American affairs. Considerably more impor 
tant are the letters of Stephen Higginson, 
written between 1783 and 1804. More than 
ordinarily readable, they are of especial in- 
terest as showing the view of things taken 
by a Federalist who, though not himself ac 
tively engaged in politics, was nevertheless, 
during this critical period, the familiar cor 
respondent and trusted adviser of leaders 
like John Adams, Nathan Dane, Hamilton, 
and Knox. Four of the letters (Nos. 48-5!) 
unfold what the editor fairly describes as 
“a curious transaction—a high Federalist of 
the ‘Essex Junto’ selling arms to the Vir 
ginia arsenal of 1799, built, as John Randolph 
years afterwards publicly declared, for the 
protection of the State against those Federal 
encroachments against which the Virginia 
Resolutions of 1798 were directed; or, if this 
is not effected, showing his corre¢pondent 
how they can be sent to Toussaint l'Ouver 

ture with great profit, and with the conni 

vance of the Government, while the Secrs 

tary of State is assured that his Federalist 
friend has concluded not to send them 
thither.”’ 


—A series of extracts from the diary of 
Edward Hooker, while of less positive value 
than the other papers in the volume, gives an 
entertaining picture of political life in South 
Carolina in 1805-'8, as seen by a New Eng 
land youth fresh from college. It is to be 
hoped that the Commission may see their 
way to printing the rest of this diary, in 
cluding the parts, omitted here, picturing 
social life in South Carolina at the time 
Perhaps the most important documents in 
the report are those relating to the proposed 
expedition of George Rogers Clark against 
Louisiana, in 1793-4, selected from the 
Draper collection in the possession of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. The 
expedition, as is well known, was set on foot 
by Genet shortly after his arrival in the 
United States; but Clark, who had already 
offered his services to Spain, appears from 
the documents here presented to have been 
the author of the plan. How much Jefferson 
knew of the proposed movement is not en 
tirely clear; but that he knew a good deal 
about it is certain, and Genet professed, at 
least, to believe that Jefferson ‘“‘was private- 
ly satisfied with his plans.” Adequate finan- 
cial support from France, however, was not 
forthcoming, while Genet’s indiscretion soon 
alienated popular sympathy. It should be 
noted, also, that the correspondence appears 
to confirm the explanation of Gov. Shelby of 
Kentucky regarding his own attitude towards 
the expedition. We must not leave this in- 
teresting volume without commending the 
admirable editorial notes with which it ts 


equipped. 
\ 


—Lioyd’s ‘Clerical Directory’ (Hamilton, 0.: 
News and Telegraph Publishing Co.) is 4 
well-meant attempt to supply the American 
Church with a statistical book of reference 
modelled after the style of the English 
“Crockford.” It is intended to give, ip re 
gard of each of the clergy, his place of 
birth, college, and seminary, with his aca- 
demic degrees and honors, the dates of his 
ordination’ to the diaconate and priesthood, 
and by whom he was ordained, the positions 
he has held, with their dates, and any print- 
ed works he may have published, with re- 
cords of their publisher and price. To bring 
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out the first issue of a list so crowded with 
minute statistics is a work of immense la- 
bor, and complete accuracy in the accom- 
plishment of it is a thing hopeless to ex- 
pect. We will not, therefore, judge the edi- 
tor of the present venture too severely, al- 
though the inaccuracies in his book are 
many, and although gross blunders, like set- 
ting down St. Paul’s School as being in 
Concord, Mass., occur far too often. Nor 
can the print or the paper or the binding 
of the volume be praised. Yet, after all 
these things are allowed for, the book has 
a distinct value. An imperfect list of this 
sort is, at least, better than no list at all, 
and one may hope and fairly expect to find 
the present issue greatly improved next year 
and as years go on. One difficulty, on which 
the editor can hardly have counted before- 
hand, has been the reluctance with which 
a certain number of the clergy have fur- 
nished the information asked for. Some have 
evidently feared that a knowledge of their 
age or of their foreign extraction (English, 
for the most part, or Canadian), would do 
them some injury in American eyes. Others, 
in a somewhat amusing way, resented the 
editor's circular as an impertinence. One 
reverend gentleman writes: ‘Your circu- 
lar of June 4 was received. I do not un- 
derstand that you have authority to de- 
mand the circumstances of my life and ser- 
vices, and very respectfully decline to fur- 
nish you with the information desired.” An- 
other is still more peppery: ‘‘The American 
Church has all the information about her 
clergy that she ought to have. At any rate, 
she has got all about me that she will ever 
get.”’ 


—The third volume of the translation of 
Nietzsche’s Works (Macmillan) is numbered 
vol. x.,and contains the ‘Genealogy of Morals’ 
and ‘Poems,’ the former being translated by 
Mr. W. A. Hausemann, the latter by Mr. 
J. Gray. The editor also, as the chief apos- 
tle of Nietzsche in partibus infidelium, sup- 
plies one of his pretentious introductions, in 
which it is noteworthy that he gives up 
as unphilological Nietzsche’s derivation of 
moral terms from the antithetical valuations 
of actions accepted by a blonde master caste 
and a dark (malus == yédas) slave reve. But 
he still clings to the notion of a ‘‘ mas- 
ter’’ morality, and seeks to illustrate Nie- 
tzsche’s fancy by appealing to the English 
code of manners with its ideal of “‘gentle- 
manliness’’ and its divergence from the prin- 
ciples of Christian morals. The illusiveness 
of this illustration appears, however, as soon 
as we reflect that we have no right to ex- 
pect an exact coincidence between an e#s- 
thetic valuation of conduct, such as that ex- 
pressed in a code of manners, and an ethical 
valuation as expressed in a code of morals, 
and that the moral judgment always has 
to emphasize those aspects of conduct the 
observance of which is inadequately provided 
for by the other forces operative in the 
social life of the community. We ordinarily 
call morally wrong only such socially in- 
jurious conduct as does not obviously in- 
volve bad manners or foolishness and im- 
prudence, or inflict immediate unpleasant- 
ness upon the agent. 


~In spite of the fact, however, that its 
central idea is but the discovery, of a pre- 
historic mare’s-nest, the ‘Genealogy of Mor- 
als’ probably exhibits Nietzsche at his best. 
It has more coherence, both of thought and 
of style, than the majority of his other pro- 
ductions, and less of the froth and foam of 





an unbalanced mind, while it startles us 
even more frequently than is his wont by 
those strange flashes of insight which pene- 
trate the surface of the social life and re- 
veal the titanic forces that struggle dumbly 
at its core. 
cede that,there is an element of truth in his 
contention that, in the secular struggle of 
brain with brawn, the moral and religious 
beliefs of mankind have often been subtly 
moulded by the former and daringly affirm- 
ed by the flat of the latter. But the various 
strands have been too inextricably woven 
into the fabric of the social life to render it 
possible to disentangle the contributions of 
each, and the strength and weakness of the 
same fibre vary most surprisingly in differ- 
ent parts of the texture. Still, we can dim- 
ly discern the truth which is exaggerated in 
Nietzsche’s account of the origin of ‘“‘bad con- 
science,’’ viz., that the struggle which trans- 
muted the “ape and tiger’ ‘into ‘civilized 
man involved cruelties as terrible as any 
which the imagination of Mr. Wells has con- 
jured up in the unhallowed ‘Island of Dr. 
Moreau’; we can perceive the truth, also, 
which peeps through the denunciations of 
Nietzsche’s essay on the significance of as- 
cetic ideals, viz., that asceticism is simply 
training, the training of a refractory and 
discordant nature. For these and other rea- 
sons the present volume will probably be 
found the most valuable and interesting of 
Nietzsche’s works, and it would have been 
an agreeable surprise to find the trans- 
lation also an improvement on its pre- 
decessors. Such, however, is unfortunately 
not the case. The rendering resembles Car- 
lylese rather than English, and too often 
requires a reference to the German to be- 
come intelligible; at its best it is wooden, 
at its worst it translates, e. g., “frevelhaft’’ 
by “frivolous” (p. 145)! We are subjected 
to annoyance, also, hy mistakes about the 
use of will and shall (e. g., pp. 191, 194), and 
the absence of an index, which in so dis- 
cursive a writer as Nietzsche is indispensa- 
ble. It is to be hoped that the editor will 
see his way to providing one for the whole 
translation in the end, but it would be far 
better to add an index to the outfit of each 
volume. 


—Prominent representatives of Oriental 
and Biblical research in Germany, among 
them Wellhausen, Delitzsch, Kittel, Socin, 
Hommel, Néldeke, and others, have united in 
the publication of an Appeal, the object be- 
ing the organization of a “Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft.” This society proposes to be 
national in character, and by the establish- 
nent of local unions in the larger cities, and 
by securing a large number of contributing 
members throughout the empire, expects not 
only to awaken a wider and deeper interest 
in the remnants and remains of ancient civi- 
lization in the Tigris-Euphrates valley, in 
Mesopotamia and Western Asia in general, 
as well as in Egypt, but, further, to secure 
the necessary funds to make excavations 
and bring monumental relics of these civili- 
zations to the museum in Berlin. Hitherto 
German scholars have been compelled, as 
a rule, to depend for their working materials 
in this department on the expeditions which 
the governments or private liberality in Eng- 
land, France, and America have sent to the 
Bast. Lack of funds and of organization and 
cobperation has made the Germans mere 
lookers-on in this eager search and research. 
The Appeal in question draws attention to 
the wealth of Oriental antiquities deposited 


Nor need we hesitate to con-. 





in the museums of London, Paris, and New 
York, silently contrasting this with the lack 
of such raw and original material in German 
collections. A preliminary commission has 
already been sent East by the ‘‘Orient- 
Komité,” an organization on a smaller scale 
that has in recent years been supported by 
a few wealthy Germans. The Appeal de- 
clares that it shall be the purpose of the new 
society (1) to study Oriental antiquities in 
general, and Biblical archzology in parti- 
cular; (2) to secure monuments of Oriental 
antiquity especially for the Berlin museum, 
and possibly for collections that may be 
founded in other parts of the empire; (3) to 
popularize the results and investigations in 
Oriental research and arouse a general in- 
terest in these investigations. The Prussian 
Cultus Ministry has warmly approved of this 
project, and Prince Heinrich von Schénaich- 
Carolath has accepted the Presidency of the 
Gesellschaft. 








RECENT BRITISH POETRY. 


There is said to be, at this moment, in both 
hemispheres, an epidemic of assassinations; 
and this is perhaps at its worst when it 
takes the form of that Oriental punishment 
which consists in being smothered with 
honey and then hung up to be stung to 
death by wasps. Another youth of fine poetic 
gifts is just now being offered as a sacrifice 
to that sensationalism which is as marked 
in the literary criticism of London as is the 
love of political sensation in the American 
press. Melancholy shadows of transient fame 
rise up to testify to the outcome of this 
sensationalism in the past: Philip James 
Bailey, Alexander Smith, Sydney Dobell; and 
more recently Francis Thompson. Each of 
these found his first crude work embraced 
with such enthusiasm by his early critics 
that he took not a step farther, and present- 
ly dropped into oblivion. Now comes the 
Academy—originally founded by Dr. Apple- 
ton, as one of his biographers tells us, to be 
“a critical record of real work by real stu- 
dents’’—and heaps upon Stephen Phillips’s 
‘Poems’ (John Lane) such a_ crushing 
eulogium as is more fatal to genius than 
the Quarterly’s treatment of Keats, or the 
“This will never do’’ which was supposed to 
have annihilated Wordsworth’s ‘‘Excursion.” 
How infinitely more wholesome was the 
early censure which made Tennyson with- 
draw from his collected writings the foolish 
lines, 


“© darling room, my heart’s delight,’’ 


or which led Browning to elucidate his ‘‘Sor- 
dello” by head-lines. Fortunately for Ame- 
rican literature, this terrible forcing pro- 
cess of London has only once been con- 
spicuously brought to bear on an American 
poet; and surely the commonplace later ca- 
reer of “Joaquin” Miller gives a sufficient 
warning against taking these sudden ardors 
as a substitute for permanent fame. In the 
case of Stephen Phillips, one sees another in 
the long line of inspired schoolboys; it is evi- 
dent that the laurels of Thompson have not 
suffered him to slumber, and that Le Gal- 
lienne’s prettinesses have beguiled a na- 
turally strong talent. ‘Beautiful Death” is 
a mere hammering out into a thinner sur- 
face of George Eliot’s “Oh, may I join the 
choir invisible’; and the otherwise spirited 
phrase (p. 16), 


“Not for that face that might indeed provoke 
Invasion of old cities,"’ 
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is irresistibly suggestive of Marlowe's most 
famous lines. On the other hand, we find 
everywhere a tendency to words too big or 
too little for the occasion; too big, as where 
Mr. Phillips says (p. 53): 


‘Frail was she born; petal by petal fell 
Her life till it was strewn upon the herb; 
Like petals all her facies lay about’’; 


or too little, as in this (p. 79): 


“I in the greyness rose; 

I could not speak for thinking of one dead. 
Then to the chest I went, 

Where lie the things of my beloved spread." 


Fine single lines occur, but only in the 
midst of those that are trivial and halting, 
as these (p. 34), 


“Out from the arms of that shadow 
Swiftly she burst and eager now''; 


or sprawling into cumbrous excess of sylla- 
bles, as in that underscored below (p. 60): 


“Thou maiden with the silent speckless ways 
On plant or creature sauandering thy heart; 
Thou in caresses large shalt spend thy life, 
Conspiring with the summer plans of lovers, scent 
From evening hedge the walk of Doy and gir!."’ 


The one poem in the book which not mere- 
ly has unusual strength, but adds enough of 
complete unity in expression to be called a 
work of art, is this which follows; and if 
Mr. Phillips is ever to attain maturity, it 
must be by following in this direction (p. 6): 


THE PRISONER. 


Backward the prison door is flung, 

Without the young wife stands; 

While to herself she murmurs with bright eyes, 
And over-eager hands. 


They brought the young man out to her, 
That was so strong erewhile; 

Slowly he ventured up to her strange arms 
With unrecalling smile. 


O like a mother she must lead 

His slow and wandering pace; 

He stammers to her like a little child, 
And wonders in her face. 


O like a daughter must she live, 

And no wife to him now; 

Only remain beside those ailing limbs, 
And soothe that agéd brow. 


‘“‘Husband,"’ she said, ‘‘I had rather closed 
Those wild eyes on the bier, 
Rather have kissed those lips when they were 


cold, 
Than seen them smile so drear!"’ 


In passing from Mr. Phillips to Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s ‘The Coming of Love, and Other 
Poems’ (John Lape), we turn to some- 
thing not merely mature, but in a certain 
sense Elizabethan in character—Elizabethan 
in its broad, free handling; in its tendency 
to dramatic forms which combine, like old- 
time masques, ingredients that seem in them- 
selves incongruous (as, for instance, gypsies, 
sea-birds, and Alpine glaciers); Elizabethan 
in ardent, yet not ungenerous British feel- 
ing; and Elizabethan, above all, in the spi- 
rit of the sea. As fearlessly as Mr. Kip- 
ling, Mr. Watts-Dunton gives himself to 
the surges, while escaping altogether that 
pedantry of detail under which even Mr. 
Kipling’s most ardent admirers are begin- 
ning to chafe at last, and which seems to 
belong rather to a landsman just taught the 
vocabulary of the forward deck than to one 
cradled on the sea. Whether Mr. Watts- 
Dunton has not carried the Elizabethan 
comprehensiveness of menu too far when he 
flings in his two celebrated sonnets, ‘‘Na- 
tura Benigna’ and “Natura Maligna,” as 
mere ingredients in a picturesque gypsy 
romance, we will not venture to decide; but 
he certainly grasps the Stormy Petrel as 
completely for his own as did Shelley the 





skylark, or Keats the nightingale, or Lowell 
the bobolink (p. 10): 


MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKEN, 


From out thy jail thou seest yon heath and woods, 
But canst thou hear the birds or smell the 
flowers? 
Ah, no! those rain-drops twinkling on the buds 
Bring only visions of the salt sea-showers. 
‘The sea!"’ the linnets pipe from hedge and heath; 
‘*The sea!’’ the honeysuckles whisper and breathe, 
And tumbling waves, where those wild-roses 
wreathe, 
Murmur from inland bowers 


These winds so soft to others—how they bern! 
The mavis sings with gurgie and ripple and plash 
To thee yon swallow seems a wheeling tern; 
And when the rain recalls the briny lash, 
Old Ocean's kiss we love. Oh, when thy sight 
Is mocked with Ocean's borses——manes of white, 
The long and shadowy flanks, the shoulders bright 
Bright as the lightning’s flash— 


When all these scents of heather and brier and 
whin, 
All kindly breaths of land-shrub, flower, and 
vine, 
Recall the sea-scents, till thy feathered skin 
Tingles in answer to a dream of brine— 
When thou, remembering there thy royal birth, 
Dost see between the bars a world of dearth, 
Is there a grief—a grief on all the earth— 
So heavy and dark as thine? 


And now to see thee here, my king, my king. 

Far-glittering memories mirrored in those eyes, 
As if there shone within each tris-ring 

An orbéd world—ocean and hills and skies! 
Those black wings ruffled whose triumphant sweep 
Conquered in sport!—yea, up the glimmering steep 
Of highest billow, down the deepest deep, 

Sported with victories!— 


To see thee here!—a coil of wilted weeds 

Beneath those feet that danced on diamond spray, 
Rider of sportive Ocean's reinless steeds— 

Winner in Mother Carey's Sabbath-fray 
When, stung by magic of the Witch's chant, 

They rise, each foamy-crested combatant— 
They rise and fall and leap and foam and gallop 

and pant 
Till albatross, sea-swallow, and cormorant 
Must flee like doves away! 


And thou shalt ride no more where thou hast 
ridden, 

And feast no more io hyaline halls and caves, 
Master of Mother Carey's secrets hidden, 

Master and monarch of the wind and waves, 
Who never, save in stress of angriest blast, 
Asked ship for shelte;--never till at last 
The foam-flakes hurled against the sloping mast 

Slashed thee like whirling glaives? 


Right home to fields no seamew ever kenned, 


—— scarce the great sea-wanderer fares with 
ee, 
I come to take thee—nay, ‘tis I, thy friend! 
Ab, tremble not—I come to set thee free; 
I come to tear this cage from off this wall, 
And take thee hence to that flerce festival 
Where billows march and winds are musical, 
Hymoping the Victor-Sea! 


It is at least a well-intentioned error to 
smother a young poet with praise; it is sure- 
ly @ more agreeable task to build the monu- 
ment of one long since dead and reintroduce 
him to the public, as Miss Guiney, with faith- 
ful love, has done for James Clarence Man- 
gan in his ‘Selected Poems’ (Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co.). With ber usual felicity and vigor 
of expression, she says of her hero: “He has 
been, for half a century, wandering on the 
dark marge of Lethe. It will not do, as yet, 
to startle him with gross applause. Other- 
wise his gratified editor would like to repeat, 
introducing Clarence Mangan, the gallant 
words with which Schumann once began a 
review of the young Chopin: ‘Hands off, gen- 
tlemen; a genius!’” (p. 112). Yet Mangan 
gave the proof of absolute genius only in one 
song, ‘‘“My Dark Rosaleen’—supreme among 
all Irish lyrics, and one whose characteristic 
is that, more than any poem ever written, 
it so intensifies the love of country, under the 
name of love of woman, that the two su- 
preme passions absolutely meet and coincide, 
so that the reader is swept away and does 
not care whether it is the patriot or the 








lover who sings, for one strain suffices to 
utter the heart of each (p. 114) 
“Woe and pain, pain and woe 
Are my lot, night and noon 
To see your bright face clouded « 
Like to the mournful moon 
But yet will I rear your throne 
Again in golden sheen: 
“Tia you shall reign. shall reign alone 
My Dark Rosaleen'! 
My own Rosaleen! 
"Tis you shall have the golden throne 
"Tis you shall reign, and reign alone 
My Dark Rosaleen' 


“Over dews, over sands 

Will I fy for your weal 

Your holy delicate white bands 

Shall girdle me with steel 

At home in your emerald bowers 

From morning's dawn till e en 

You'll pray for me, my flower of flowers 
My Dark Rosaleen! 

My fond Rosaleen! 

You'll think of me thro’ daylight bourse 
My virgin flower, my flower of flowers 
My Dark Rosalees!’’ 


And the most interesting and remarkable 
part of Miss Guiney’s admirable introduc 
tion is its full exhibition of the fact that 
this wild lyric, which, more than all others 
might seem to have been struck off at a 
white heat, was in reality but one out of 
three versions of the old Irish strain on 
which it is founded, but which has nothing 
of what Miss Guiney well calls “the stormy 
beauty’ of Mangan’s lay. In like manner, 
Mangan often, thovgh not always, improved 
the German ballads which he purported to 
translate, as, for instance Freiligrath’s 
“Lady Eleanora von Alleyne,’ which he am- 
plifies and makes more dramatic than when 
it left the hands of its author, or Schnet:ler’s 
ballad of the Mummelsee, which we [judg 
from internal evidence, though it Is not in 
cluded in this edition, to be also by Mangan 
He was, in truth, one of the daring Fitz 
Gerald school of translators, and did not 
hesitate, in transferring a statue from ‘the 
clay into tke marble, to throw in all the 
added graces that he could 

To those who remember the late Mathilde 
Blind in her brilliant and affluent youth, 
when the inherited spirit of German radi 
calism filled her fine face with ardor, and 
when she found in Darwin something as sti- 
mulating and elevating as a new revelation 
from heaven, there will be a positive satis- 
faction in tbe brief ‘Selection’ from her 
poems, edited by Mr. Arthur Symons (Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin). His tribute to her 
in his preface is simply admirable—brief, 
lucid, sympathetic, discriminating, and of- 
fering, with the admirable portrait, a bet- 
ter memorial than most elaborate biogra 
phies. Many of the poems are fine; the love 
poems pure and passionate, while those bear 
ing upon the sordid tragedies of bumble lif 
are full of keen and saddened observation 
Yet the most interesting of all is this 
glimpse, from within, of the point where the 
noblest agnostic may find his creed unsatis- 
fying (p. 140): 


THE AGNOSTI 


Not in the hour of peril, thronged with foes 
Panting to set their heel upon my head, 
Or when alone from many wounds I bled 
Unflinching beneath Fortune's random blows 
Not when my shuddering hands were doomed to 
close 
The unshrinking eyelids of the stony dead; 
Not then I missed my God, not then—vat said 
“Let me not burden God with all man's woes.’ 


But when resurgent from the womb of night 
Spring's Orifamme of flowers waves from the 


When peak on fleshing Alpine peak is trod 
By sunbeams on their missionary fight; 
When heaven-kissed Earth laughs, garmented tn 
light; 
That is the bour in which | mies my God 


‘“Rampolli. Growths from a Long-planted 
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Root, being transiations, new and old, chiefly 
from the German; along with a Year's Diary 
of an Old Soul,’ by George MacDonald (Long- 
mans), is a curiously named book, which re- 
calls irresistibly to the American mind the 
‘Monologues of a Homeless Snail’ of Yone 
Naguchi. It is in reality a volume of unusu- 
ally good translations, including especially 
the rarely translated ‘Hymns to the Night’ of 
Novalis, and ranging as far as the hilarious 
chants to be found in Luther’s ‘Song Book’ 
under the name “Of Life at Court.” But all 
the last hundred pages are occupied by a 
really original and mystical series of reli- 
gious reveries, under the quaint name above 
given, the “Diary” stretching through twelve 
long months, and hinting at personal sor- 
rows unexplained. To enjoy it the reader 
must also be able to enjoy Novalis; but 
both of them leave in the mind a curious 
sense of elevation und of nearness to some 
higher source of life, like that for which Ma- 
thilde Blind yearned. Take for instance these 
stanzas (p. 249): 

“Oh, what it were to be right sure of thee! 


Sure that thou art, and the same as thy son, 
Jesus! 

Oh, faith is deeper, wider than the sea, 

Yea, than the blue of heaven that ever flees us! 

Yet simple as the cry of sore-hurt child, 

Or as his shout, with sudden gladness wild, 

When home from school he runs, till morn set free. 


“If I were sure thou, Father, verily art, 
True father of the Nazarene as true, 


Sure as I am of my wife’s shielding heart, 

Sure as of sunrise in the watching blue, 

Sure as I am that I do eat and drink 

And have a heart to love and laugh and think, 

Meseemns in flame the joy might from my body 
start. 

“But } must know thee in a deeper way 

Than any of these ways, or know thee not; 

My heart at peace far loftier proof must lay 

Than if the wind thou me the wave didst roll, 

Than if I lay before thee a sunny spot, 

Or knew thee as the body knows the soul, 

Or even as the part doth know its perfect whole. 

‘There is no word to tell how I must know thee; 

No wind clasped ever a low meadow-flower 

So close that as to nearness it could show thee; 

No rainbow so makes one the sun and shower, 

A something with thee, I am a nothing fro’ thee. 

Because I am not save as I am in thee, 

My soul is ever setting out to win thee.”’ 


Miss Mitford's old-time phrase, ‘‘He trans- 
lated Horace, as all gentlemen do,’ might 
now be almost applied to the new transla- 
tors of Homer, and especially of the tempt- 
ing, familiar, gossiping ‘Odyssey.’ Mr. J. 
G. Cordery bad previously done the ‘Iliad’ 
in a manner which made the Spectator de- 
clare it to be the best blank-verse transla- 
tion of the greater work; and this praise 
might easily tempt the author to attempt the 


sinaller task. Unfortunately the problem is 
here quite different, for the ‘Odyssey’ lends 
itself far more easily than the ‘Iliad’ to prose 
version; and the competition with such ren- 


derings is proportionately more difficult. Af- 
ter Palmer, or even after Butcher and Lang, 
blank verse seems a little monotonous and 
gratuitous; one is tempted to try Dr. John- 
son's famous experiment, as performed on 
Shells, the compiler of ‘Cibber’s Lives of the 
Poets,’ when Johnson read aloud a page of 
Thomson's ‘Seasons,’ te Sheils’s great de- 
light, and then announced that he had omit- 
ted every other line. Yet Mr. Cordery has 
made his work, on the whole, readable— 
tucre yo, for instance, than that of Lord 
Carna) von—and he has a just right to claim, 
in his preface (p. xvil), that he has “‘eschew- 
ed the use of all mock-archaic diction in 
which so many translators indulge’; this 
being apparently a hit at Mr. Andrew Lang, 
who has certainly erred sufficiently in that 
direction. Yet it is to be noticed that Mr. 
Cordery himself uses such a phrase as “fair- 





snooded wives” (p. 65), which is at best 
mock-modern, and hardly accurate even as 
such, inasmuch as the Scotch snood is the 
attribute of maidenhood, not wifehood. It 
is rhythmically doubtful, too, whether Ho- 
mer’s alternative of Odysseus and Odyseus, 
with the accompanying change of quantity, 
is as permissible in English as in Greek, 
although Mr. Cordery employs it. For the 
rest, the translation is vigorous, sympathe- 
tic, and, for blank verse, reasonably close. 
Test it, for instance, in that fine and touch- 
ing passage where Homer does not hesitate 
to make his great hero weep at the tale of 
bygone deeds (vili., 521): 


So sang the glorious Minstrel of these things: 
With grief Odysseus inly was consumed. 
Tears dropped from either eyelid down his cheeks, 
Ev’n as in tears a woman falling clasps 
Her husband, who before his people’s eyes 
Hath perished for his children and his home; 
And she hath seen him in his agony, 
And wildly across his body showering herself 
Lies shrieking, till her enemies lead her off, 
Pricking her with their lances from behind, 
To slavery, and to bear distress and toil, 
While her fair cheeks thenceforward fall away 
In grief most piteous; such the piteous tears 
Odysseus shed. 


In this passage the peculiar phrase “show- 
ering herself’? seems a forced and yet rather 
felicitous equivalent for yvuém, a word 
which certainly has a meaning less ade- 
quately expressed by Palmer’s ‘“‘flings her- 
self’ or Butcher and Lang’s tame ‘“em- 
bracing.’”” On the other hand, to introduce 
the phrase ‘‘fair’’ before ‘‘cheeks’’ (mapecai) 
is a distinctly modern and conventional 
touch which takes half the strength out of 
Homer’s “with pain most pitiful her cheeks 
are thin.” This is Palmer’s version, and 
Butcher merely puts ‘“‘grief’’ instead of 
“pain,’’ while Lord Carnarvon solves the 
problem by altogether omitting the clause. 
There is in Mr. Cordery’s book a good deal 
of this kind of inequality of execution, to 
which a translation of Homer into verse is 
always liable, but it is good honest work, 
nevertheless, and on the whole increases 
one’s respect for the author. 

The two aspects of the legal profession— 
the sublime and the trivial—were never per- 
haps better marked than in Addison 
M’Lecd’s ‘A Window in Lincoln’s Inn’ (Ke- 
gan Paul), were it only in these two ex- 
tracts from the close of ‘‘Outside the Win- 


dow” (p. 28): 

O men of laws, 
Ye are not built until the end of time; 
But temporary sheds and shanties, raised 
Till law grows greater, needs a finer house, 
When she shall pull you down and cast you by. 
Yet, if we mould ourselves to finer clay, 
We with our lives may build a house on earth, 
Or help to build it. Stately towers rise, 
Long graceful colonnades, translucent domes, 
And when the work is done the world shall end, 
And no more do we know the plan of it, 
Or wherewithal we make it glorious, 
Than coral insects working in the sea 
Know what a wondrous land shall rise to life, 
What woods, what shores, what flowers cover it. 
And with our hearts a house is built in heaven. 
If they are worthy, where the Source of all 
Shall have his dwelling; using them perchance 
As veined marble for the lower walls, 
While the white angels make the coping stone. 


So moralizing in a lofty strain, 

A sound of thunder coming from the door 

Arouses me; the edges bending in, 

As if « hurricane was clamoring 

For my opinion on a point abstruse 

Touching the mysteries of light and air. 

‘Who is it?’’ Hastily the Muse is sent 

Under the table, and the law resumes. 

Then enter Clerk: ‘‘For the last half hour, sir, 

1 have been hammering to make you hear.”’ 

“What is it, Edwardes?'’ ‘Mr. Bullard’s clerk 

About the Wapping Mortgage.’’ ‘‘Show him in.” 
(Scene closes on the poet discussing with the 

clerk whether the title is affected by a sub-demise 

to Skinftint in fee tail, with every appearance of 

interest.) 


It is difficult to say anything about Mr. 





Le Gallienne’s ‘Rubdiy4t of Omar Khay- 
yim’ (John Lane)—a paraphrase from seve- 
ral previous versions, except that its 
title is in no way justified and its execution 
of little value. If a man ignorant of Greek 
were to reconstruct a versified ‘Odyssey’ 
from Palmer’s or Butcher’s translation, no 
value would be given to it by putting ‘The 
Odyssey’ on the title-page; and even a son- 
net like that of Keats on Chapman’s Homer 
would scarcely justify the title. It is a com- 
fort to think that, as Mr. Le Gallienne 
frankly cuts free from FitzGerald, he makes 
no attempt to spoil the very finest passages 
of the latter’s version, and the resulting ef- 
fect of mediocrity must be divided between 
the other translators and their present poetic 
scribe. Not that Mr. Le Gallienne is always 
mediocre, for he has occasional streaks of 
something like genius; yet these are never 
continuous enough to constitute what min- 
ers call ‘“‘pay gravel,’’ and he has constantly 
affected that very form of London and Paris 
cynicism which he protests against in his 
best poem. He must needs bring it even 
into Omar Khayy4m, as in the following 
stanza (p. 63): 
O heart, my heart, the world is weary-wise, 
My only resting-place is your deep eyes. 


O wrap me warm in your illusive love, 
For well I know that they are also lies. 


This surely does not belong to the Vale of 
Cashmere, where lovers do not languidly 
exult in the faithlessness of their mistresses; 
it has a flavor of the Champs-Elysées and of 
Piccadilly. 

A better book by another young English 
poet, whose greatest weakness lies in hav- 
ing been Mr. Le Gallienne’s editor and en- 
dorser, is Mr. William Watson’s ‘The Hope 
of the World,’ in which, though the title- 
poem is inadequate—as title-poems are wont 
to be—contains the following fine lines writ- 
ten on Salisbury Plain, and addressed to a 
lady whose kinsman, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
has revived the old Irish legends with such 
beauty. For those who recall the “billowing 
leagues’ of that rolling prairie of English 
soil, and who will always associate with it 
the sheep-bells and the pewits—Mr. Watson 
does not mention the sky-larks, perhaps be- 
cause they do not represent so much to him 
as to an American—these sixteen lines must 
have an unerring charm (p. 39): 


TO MRS. HERBERT STUDD. 


Amid the billowing leagues of Sarum Plain 

I read the heroic songs which he, the bard 

Of your own house and lineage, lovingly 

Hath fashioned out of Ireland’s deeds and dreams, 
And her far glories, and her ancient tears. 


The sheep-bells tinkled in the fold. Hard by, 

A whimpering pewit’s desultory wing 

Made loneliness more manifestly alone. 

Friend, would you judge your poets, try them thus: 
Read them where rolls the moorland, or the main! 


Not light is then their ordeal, so to stand 
Neighboured by these large natural Presences; 
Nor transitory their honour, who, like him, 
No inch of spiritual stature lose, 

Measured against the eternal amplitudes, 
And tested by the clear and healthful sky, 


This sonnet to Mr. Aldrich also deserves 
especial recognition (p. 56): 


TO THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
In answer to his sonnet ‘“‘On Reading “The Purple 
Kast.’ "’ 


Idle the churlish leagues ’twixt you and me, 
Singer most rich in charm, most rich in grace! 
What though I cannot see you face to face? 
Allow my boast, that one in blood are we! 
One by that secret consanguinity 

Which binds the children of melodious race, 
And knows not the fortuities of place, 

And cold’ interposition of the sea, 

You are my noble kinsman in the lyre: 
Forgive the kinsman’s freedom that I use, 
Adventuring these imperfect thanks, who late, 
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Singing a nation’s woe, in wonder and ire— 
Against me half the wise and all the great— 
Sang not alone, for with me was your muse. 


If the words “weird” and ‘“‘grewsome”’ 
did not exist in abundance just now on the 
lips of young ladies, it would be necessary 
to coin them, or something like them, to de- 
scribe the favorite themes of Mrs. Shorter 
(née Dora Sigerson) in her ‘The Fairy 
Changeling, and Other Poems’ (John Lane). 
So many of these poems end in skele- 
tons and shrouds and phantoms and church- 
yard mould that one would reproach the 
writer, were she anything but Celtic, 
with a most gloomy imagination; where- 
as she is very probably one whose de- 
lights are equal to her depths, and who is 
not in the least depressed by her own tra- 
gedies. As the daughter of an accomplished 
father, Dr. George Sigerson, she has doubt- 
less been immersed from childhood in that 
fascinating world of revived tradition which 
has, in the hands of Mr. Yeats and Fiona 
MacLeod, produced results so remarkable; 
and though nothing that she has yet done 
has quite so fine and airy a touch as Mr. 
Yeats’s world of fantasy, nor anything so 
altogether amazing in power as Fiona Mac- 
Leod’s ‘‘The Prayer of Women” and ‘The 
Rune of Age’’—nor has she even produced 
any single poem so haunting as Miss Alice 
Gillington’s ‘‘The Doom-Bar” and ‘The Se- 
ven Whistlers’’—yet there is in this volume 
a glimpse of latent strength and imagination 
which may yet place her by the side of the 
best of these. One of the most thoughtful 
of her poems is “Unknown Ideal’’ (p. 75), 
which appeared originally in the Chap-Book. 
Another is the following (p. 57): 


THE KINE OF MY FATHER. 


The kine of my father, they are straying from my 
keeping; 
The young goat’s at mischief, but little can I do: 
Wor all through the night did I hear the Banshee 
keening; 
O youth of my loving, and is it well with you? 


All through the night sat my mother with my sor- 
row; 
“Whist, it is the wind, O one childeen of my 
heart!”’ 
My hair with the wind, and my two hands clasped 
in anguish; 
Black head of my darling! too long are we apart. 


Were your grave at my feet, I would think it half 
a blessing; 
I could herd then the cattle, and drive the goats 
away; 
Many a Paternoster I would say for your safe keep- 


ng; 
I could sleep above your heart, until the dawn of 
day. 


I see you on the prairie, hot with thirst and faint 
with hunger; 
The head that I love lying low upon the sand. 
The vultures shriek impatient, and coyote dogs are 
howling, 
Till the blood is pulsing cold within your clench- 
ing hand. 


I see you on the waters, so white, so still, forlorn, 
Your dear eyes unclosing beneath a foreign rain: 
A plaything of the winds, you turn and drift un- 
ceasing, 
No grave for your resting; O mine the bitter 
pain! 


All through the night did I hear the Banshee keen- 
ing; 
Somewhere you are dying, and nothing can I do; 
My hair with the wind, and my two hands clasped 
in anguish; 
Bitter is your trouble—and I am far from you. 





The Workers: An Experiment in Reality. 
By Walter A. Wyckoff. The East. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1897. 

Mr. Wyckoff’s book is sure to find readers, 
for it has the one indispensable literary 
quality of interest. What carries the reader 
along is not the sociology (the author is a 
lecturer on sociology at Princeton, and his 





experiment had a sociological motive), but 
the story. One of the things charged to the 
author for a fault by some critics—that he 
is constantly telling us of his physical suf- 
ferings in his self-imposed task—is, per- 
haps, a literary merit. It sounds true, and 
helps to make the rest credible. When the 
author imputes sufferings of the same sort 
to laborers inured to toil, he may be blam- 
ed for falling into a common sociological 
“pathetic fallacy,’’ but he does not often 
seem to do this. That his own hands and 
feet were blistered, his eyes blinded, his 
throat parched, and his muscles tortured, 
were facts important to him and relevant to 
the story. 


To sum up the narrative in a few words, 
it appears that the author, avowedly a man 
without much experience of life, was paying 
a visit at a country house on the Sound, 
when he fell in with a chance acquaintance 
—a man of the world—whose talk suddenly 
suggested to him the idea of making an 
experiment in life by sallying forth dis- 
guised as a laborer, and sharing, for a time, 
the laborer’s lot, becoming himself a part 
of the labor ‘‘problem,”’ and thus studying 
the social questions affecting the laboring 
man at first hand. No sooner said than 
done. He is on the road as a laborer with- 
out funds, looking for a job, and for seve- 
ral months he finds employment—as one of 
a “gang’’ under a boss, as a hotel porter,as a 
hired man at an asylum, as a farm hand, 
and as a lumberman or woodchopper in a 
logging-camp. How far he was actually dis- 
guised seems doubtful, for, according to his 
own account, he struck those with whom he 
worked as a nondescript, being taken, in 
one instance, not unnaturally, to be a ‘‘sky- 
pilot’ (p. 219). But whatever they thought 
of him, he lived their life patiently, and his 
report of what he saw and heard is curious 
and interesting. We select a few of the 
points that have struck us, though the au- 
thor does not dwell on them; his main ob- 
ject wisely being to report facts only, leav- 
ing others to draw conclusions. 


The first fact to which the report points 
is the extraordinary ease with which em- 
ployment is obtained in the United States 
—and that, too, in the Eastern States—by 
any one willing to work with his hands. Mr. 
Wyckoff starts out without either money, 
references, or good physical qualifications 
(for he is totally unused to manual labor), 
and yet finds work at every turn, and “no 
questions asked.”” His experience, so far 
as it goes, gives the lie to the common talk 
of the vast army of people who are out of 
work and cannot get it. The book confirms 
the view that, as a rule, any man in the 
United States who is willing to work with 
his hands can get food and lodging; i. e., 
that the demand in the unskilled labor mar- 
ket is generally greater than the supply. 
Mr. Wyckoff’s experiment was made in 1891. 
Had it been made in 1894, the test would, of 
course, have been more severe. 

Another point very noticeable is that the 
picture here given of the laboring world 
does not warrant any new sociological con- 
clusions whatever. Mr. Wyckoff represents 
the average laborer (what he calls the prole- 
taire) as a good-natured nomad, very pro- 
fane and loose in his morals, ignorant and 
coarse in his conversation, and dirty in his 
habits, brutal if placed in authority, and 
seeking relaxation from toil chiefly in the 
gratification of his appetites. About thrift 
our author has nothing to say, probably 
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from not having seen much sign of it, and, 
from beginning to end, there is nothing in 
the account given of the laborer to please 
those who imagine his vices and troubles to 
be the result of oppression and wrong. The 
author's idea evidently is that what he de 
scribes and deplores is to be attributed to a 
lack of organization—this is almost the only 
inference that he allows himself. He shows 
(p. 69) how, if the proletariat were managed 


by an intelligent and superior ‘organiza 
tion,” everything would be much better than 
it is. But he does not seem to see that this 
organization must be produced by the very 
men of whom he gives such a deplorable ac- 
count. It is individuals who produce organi- 
zation in ordinary life, and if soclology can 
reverse the process, it is not too much to 
ask for a clear explanation of how it is to be 
done. 

But the book has another feature which 
makes it really useful. We doubt if any 
American of the employer class can read it 
without a feeling that the picture tells a 
story of the whole civilization in which he 
lives. It is a thoroughly American book, 
and could have been written in no other 
country. As we lay it down we cannot help 
reflecting that there is in the description an 
exposure. At first we hardly perceive what 
it is that is laid bare, but on reflection find 
that we have really been reading about our- 
selves. These wood-men, and hotel-porters, 
and farm-hands, and day-laborers are our- 
selves, stripped of our civilization and in 
herited tastes and thoughts and sentiments, 
and doomed, in all our nakedness, without 
means and with little hope, to struggle 
through life as we may. And, so born again, 
what is there in us to make it likely that we 
should be very different from the proletariat 
here described? How large a proportion of 
our own class are free from the vices which 
play havoc a little lower down in the scale? 
Face to face with the human animal, turned 
adrift, hungry, and with unsatisfied wants, 
and surrounded, too, with preachers assur 
ing us that we are entitled to a liberal share 
of all the world affords, what should we 
make of the labor “‘problem’’? Man is the 
sport of his circumstances; character alone 
elevates him above them. This is as true 
of the plutocrat in his electric cab as of the 
motorman who drives him. 

The book ends with a sermon and a pray- 
er; the author, ‘‘sky-pilot’’ that he is at 
heart, perceiving after all that it is rather 
an attitude of mind that he wishes to en- 
courage than an economic propaganda that 
he has to spread. 





A Students’ History of the United States. By 
Edward Channing. Macmillan. 1898. 

A History of the United States for Schools. 
By Wilbur F. Gordy. Scribners. 1898. 
Prof. Channing is at least to be praised for 

his courage. The large number of text 

books in American history, some of them by 
well-known writers, lately put upon the 
market, all of about the same size and 
style, and all pretending to do about the 
same thing, has not deterred him from add- 
ing another to the list. Externally, his 

‘Students’ History’ makes a good impression 

It is an attractive yolume of six hundred 

pages, well supplied with maps and pertinent 

illustrations, and equipped with an excellent 
bibliographical “‘apparatus."’ Intended pri- 
marily for advanced classes in high and nor 
mal schools, or for such students as have 
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already used a more elementary work, it has 
little to do with the anecdotal and pictur- 
esque side of history, or with the minor de- 
tails of military movements. In the appor- 
tionment of space, colonial events are sub- 
ordinated to national; three-fourths of the 
book being given to the period after 1760, 
and considerably more than half to the pe- 
riod subsequent to 1783. From the stand- 
point of formal construction, hardly any 
work in its fleld shows a clearer perception 
of the broad proportions of things. As re- 
gards details, also, there is much to com- 
mend. Prof. Channing is particularly at 
home in American colonial history, and he 
has here given a clear and well-ordered ac- 
count of the establishment and development 
of the colonies, their relations with the 
mother country, and the causes of the Revo- 
lution. ‘The mass of facts is not great, but 
the selection is generally judicious, the treat- 
ment adequate, and the emphasis fair. 

If the same praise to which the earlier 
chapters are fairly entitled could be ac- 
corded to the second half of the volume, we 
should feel bound to credit Prof. Channing 
with having produced a text-book of a high 
order. Unfortunately, however, we cannot 
think his treatment of the constitutional pe- 
riod altogether commendable. We hesitate 
to express an opinion which may, perhaps, 
do him an injustice; but it is impossible to 
feel here that he has at all points a thorough 
mastery of his subject, or an extensive first- 
hand acquaintance with it. For the space 
occupied, the information imparted is scanty: 
the facts are hardly more than the usual 
ones of elementary handbooks, while the 
point of view is, as a rule, conventional. 
Events in their isolation are treated clearly 
and, in general, accurately enough; but with 
events in their connection the author does 
not seem to be greatly concerned. On such 
important topics, for example, as the origin 
and development of political doctrines, the 
growth of parties, the influence of public 
men, the interaction of economic and po- 
litical forces, or the embodiment of moral 
ideas in political action, the ‘Students’ His- 
tory’ makes but a slight contribution: every 
one of these matters is alluded to, but no one 
of them is, to our thinking, adequately set 
forth. It cannot be denied that a satisfac- 
tory treatment of these and similar subjects, 
in a limited space, is difficult; not to do it, 
however, is to incur the danger of making 
the exposition somewhat clearer than the 
period. The result of these shortcomings is 
that the latter half of the book lacks inte- 
rest. That all the things of which Prof. 
Channing writes did really happen, and in 
much the way in which he describes them, 
the student will have no difficulty in believ- 
ing; but why they happened, or how they 
could have had any particular interest for 
the persons concerned in them, is not always 
made clear. 

A short introductory chapter of ‘‘Sugges- 
tions to Teachers,” prepared by Miss Anna 
BH. Thompson, of the Thayer Academy, 
Braintree, Mass., merits more attention than 
can be given it here. The whole array of 
“method” now thought necessary, by some 
teachers, for instruction in history in ele- 
mentary schools—outline maps, note-books, 
digests, special reports, conferences, “‘flu- 
ents,” “perspectives,” “chains,” etc.—is here 
set forth by an acknowledged. expert, and 
illustrated by questions and topics append- 
ed to the various chapters. We have no 
doubt that any student who survived a 


thorough course of treatment along the lines 
here marked out would have a deep sense of 
the importance of history in the school cur- 
riculum, but whether he would have found 
time to study anything else seems doubtful. 
We agree with Prof. Channing, however, 
that while few teachers will be able to adopt 
all of Miss Thompson’s suggestions, every 
teacher can derive assistance from them. 

Several statements in the text need cor- 
rection. Jefferson’s ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territory was 
passed in 1784, not in 1785 (p. 247). The 
Whiskey insurrection occurred in 1794, not 
in 1796 (p. 294). Jackson’s proclamation of 
1832, to South Carolina, was issued Decem- 
ber 10, instead of December 11 (p. 421). The 
“specie circular’ of 1836 was not ‘‘to the 
effect” that nothing “save gold and silver 
and notes of specie-paying banks’ was to 
be received in payment for lands (p. 434); 
no provision was made for the acceptance 
of notes of any kind. Lord Ashburton. was 
not “British Minister at Washington” in 1842 
(p. 488), but a special envoy. January 19, 
1848, the date on which the first discovery of 
gold in California is said to have been made, 
was not “ten,” but fourteen, days (p. 453) 
before the signing of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo (February 2). Douglas had been 
trying for ten years previous to, not since, 
1854 (p. 465) to secure a Territorial organi- 
zation for the Nebraska region. A slip on 
page 483, by which “acres” is substituted 
for square miles, makes the figures for the 
area of the country meaningless. John W. 
Crittenden (p. 498) should, of course, be John 
J. Crittenden. It was the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Society, not the Emigration So- 
clety (p. 470), that helped the cause of free- 
dom in Kansas. One error of peculiar im- 
portance should not be passed over. In 
speaking (p. 305) of Adams’s message on the 
“X. Y. Z.” affair, Prof. Channing says: 


“News travelled slowly in those days, and 
it was April, 1798, before Adams communi- 
cated to Congress the failure of this ill- 
starred commission. After narrating the 
facts of rejection, he concluded with the as- 
sertion that he would ‘never send another 
minister to France without assurances that 
he would be received, respected, and hon- 
ored as the representative of a great, free, 
powerful, and independent nation,’ ”’ 


The reader would naturally suppose that 
the words quoted from Adams form a part 
of the message of April 3, of which the writ- 
er is speaking; as a matter of fact, how- 
ever, they are not found in that message 
at all, but in a message of June 21. It is 
a curious coincidence that Prof. Channing's 
colleague, Prof. Hart, in his ‘Formation of 
the Union,’ should have fallen into the 
same ditch. f 

Mr. Gordy’s book, written, apparently, for 
younger students than those whom Prof. 
Channing has had in mind, may be com- 
mended as a successful attempt to tell again 
the leading facts of American history. The 
claims of the preface would, perhaps, lead 
one to expect a volume of some distinc- 
tion; but the work seems to be carried out 
along substantially the usual lines, though, 
no far as we have tested it, with care and 
accuracy of statement. The profuse illus- 
trations are rather cheaply executed; many 
are “‘fancy’ pictures of no historical worth. 
The scattered suggestions to pupils show the 
practical teacher, and the references pre- 
fixed to the various chapters are well chosen. 
On the whole, Mr. Gordy has produced a 





safe and usable book. 





Life and Letters of Thomas Kilby Smith, 
Brevet Major-General U. 8S. Volunteers: 
1820—1887. By his son, Walter George 
Smith. With portraits. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 8vo, pp. 487. 


The home letters of soldiers in the civil 
war will always be prized as original 
sources of history, and a new series is cor- 
dially welcomed. They are to be used by 
students with discretion, of course, for no 
historical material is more variable in value. 
They will give endless interesting work to 
the expert, not merely in collecting and 
sifting the evidence of the truth in regard 
to important historical events, but in study- 
ing the character and qualities of the men 
themselves who were in the struggle, and 
who were drawing their own portraits un- 
consciously in the freedom of intercourse 
with those nearest and dearest to them. 

It is no disparagement to the clever work 
done by the author of the Memoir which 
makes a third of the volume, to say that 
the collection of letters must be considered 
by far the more important part of the book 
in both the aspects indicated above. Dur- 
ing the campaign of Shiloh, the attack on 
Chickasaw Bluff, the capture of Arkansas 
Post, the siege of Vicksburg, and the Red 
River campaign, we have a full current ac- 
count of the experiences of the writer, his 
comments on what he saw, his opinions of 
the men about him and over him, and his 
transcript of the emotions which stirred him, 
It would be hard to imagine a more unre- 
served disclosure. 

Kilby Smith assisted in organizing troops 
in Ohio, in the summer of 1861, and at the 
end of October was made Colonel of the 
Fifty-fourth Ohio Infantry. He had been 
Deputy-Clerk of Court in Cincinnati, and 
an active young politician in the Douglas 
wing of the Democratic party. His regi- 
ment took the field in February, 1862, be- 
coming part of the division which, with 
Gen. Sherman, joined Grant after the fall 
of Fort Donelson. He showed military ap- 
titude in drilling his regiment and courage 
in leading it. He succeeded to the brigade 
command when his superior was wounded 
at Shiloh, was promoted Brigadier-General 
after Vicksburg, and commanded a division 
in Banks’s Red River expedition. The 
greater number of his published letters were 
written to his mother, a woman of active 
mind and energetic character, proud of her 
son and ardently ambitious for him. Her 
praise stimulated him in his military work 
and in his epistolary composition. If the 
letters grow too rhetorical, we remember to 
whom they are addressed, and cannot find 
it in our heart to blame the young officer 
for an effusiveness so affectionately invited. 

Conscious of good performance of duty 
and of the approval of Sherman and Grant, 
promotion was frankly sought, and all the 
influences likely to be useful were indus- 
triously used. Mother and wife took their 
part in an active correspondence, which ral- 
lied powerful friends to the work of secur- 
ing the desired object. It was gained, per- 
haps, not much sooner than it would have 
been without so energetic efforts, and the 
distinction was gracefully and honorably 
worn when it arrived. It was part of Gen. 
Smith’s temperament to enjoy keenly the 
recognition of others, and to rate at their 
full value the evidences that his comrades 
and fellow-citizens understood his career. 
A genial bonhomie made him a welcome 
guest and companion, so that, despite se- 
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rious inroads on his health made by disease 
incident to the camp, life did not appear 
to him, either in the present or in retrospect, 
in sombre colors. The letters of such a 
brave gentleman and good soldier, holding 
the mirror up to his daily life with its ad- 
ventures, to his own heart with its hopes 
and fears, its aspirations and its disap- 
pointments, must needs be a typical study, 
which students of the period would not will- 
ingly lose. 








A Group of French Critics. By Mary Fisher. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1897. 


This group of critics is composed of the 
upright and delicate and narrow Scherer; 
Bersot, the philosophic moralist; the bril- 
liant lecturer Saint-Mare Girardin; the fas- 
tidious, man-of-the-world recluse, the let- 
ter-writer Doudan; and the irritable and 
bitter journalist Gustave Planche. They all 
belong to another generation than the pre- 
sent, and are none of them of quite suffi- 
cient importance to demand much personal 
study. They are no longer living voices in 
any sense. A higher estimate than this is 
held of them by Miss Fisher, herself a very 
kindly critic, who has emptied on these 
pages the contents of her extract-book, 
mingled with selections from her own 
pensées, which are sometimes as well worth 
thinking as this: 


“There is a vast difference between living 
in your opinions and having your opinions 
live in you. In the first case you use your 
opinions as you do your house and furnish- 
ings, for mere shelter and convenience. They 
are no more a part of you than your house 
and furnishings; and yet, like these, they 
may give you a certain prestige, a certain 
social status. . . . They are not in you 
but on you. In the next case your opinions 
are a living part of your character. They 
give shape and consistency to it. . . . If 
they change, it is by the slow vital process 
of waste and assimilation.” 


It is a pleasure to an American to read 
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these lines, taken from one of Doudan’s let- 
ters; he is writing of Abraham Lincoln: 


“The democrats will do well to guard his 
memory preciously, for he is the finest por- 
trait of their race. He is exactly the ideal 
democrat—simple, rugged, mild, patient, 
courageous when the primitive sentiments 
of human nature lay hold of him by the 
throat. Pericles did not speak so well of the 
young Athenians who died in the Pelopon- 
nesian war as he did over the American 
dead brought home to the great desolate 
cemetery near the city of Washington.” 


There would be a certain absurdity in 
criticising a volume like this. To criticise 
a criticism of critics would be to create one 
of those simulacra of literature that the 
reader of to-day accepts as solid substance. 
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Congregattonalist, 


& CO., 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 W. 234 St., N. Y. 
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Morris, William. The Sundering Flood Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.25. 
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Boston: R. G. Badger & Co 

Overton, Dr. Frank. Applied ‘Phystotogy. Ad- 
vaneed Grade. American Book Co. Si 

Palmer, Bertha. Stories from the Classic Litera- 
ture of Many Nations. Macmillan. $1.26. 


of Musical History 
Grevel & Co; 


From 
Bostoa: 


A Tale of the 


Gymnastics 


Pausanias’s Description of Greece Translated 
with a Commentary by J. G. Frazer. 6 vols 
Macmillan. ¥ 


Porter, Rev. A. T. Led on Step by Step: Scenes 
from Clerical, Military, Educational, and Plan- 
SS Life in the South, 1828-1898. Putname. 

Bo. 

Rankin, R. O. The Girl from Paris. F. T. Neely. 
Bde. 

Renan’s Life of Jesus. New York: Peter Eckler. 
The 
Rendall, Prof. G. H. Marens Aurelius Antonisus 
to Himself. Macmillan. $1.75 
Rowland, Kate M. Life of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton. With his Correspondence and Pubiic 
Papers. 2 vols. Putnams. 6. 

Sabatier, Prof. A. The Vitality of Christian Dog- 
mas. London: A. & ©. Black; New York: Mac- 
millan. Sc. 
Saint-Amand, Imbert de 
Court. Scribners, $1.50 


Napoleon Ill, and his 


Rob Roy Old M ane, Gay 
Mannering. The Antiquary {Temple Fdition 


London: Dent; New York: Seribners. Each twe 
volumes at $1.60 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk. So Runs the World. F. T. 
Neely. $ 
Smith, Capt. Allen. Sarita. F. T. Neely. We 
Soans, R. G. John Gilbert, Yeoman: A Romance 
of the Commonwealth. F. Warne & Co. $1.50 
Stedman, E. C., and T. L. The Complete Pocket- 
Guide to Europe. New York: W. R. Jenkins. 
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Stetson, Clarence. Why Not Cycle Abroad Your- 
self? New York: F. & EF. Greenbacm. We 
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Macmillan, $1.25 
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Tweedie, Mrs. Alec. Through Finland tn Carts, 


London: A. & C. Black; New York: Macmillan 
Underwood, Mary L. An American Mother, and 
Other Stories. Wausan, Wis.: Van Vechten & 


Ellis. $1. 
Vedder, Prof. H. C. A History of the Baptiste in 


the Middle States. Philadelphia: Baptist Pub- 
Heation Society. $1.25. 
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KOREA AND HER NEIGHBORS. 


By ISABELLA L. BIRD BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
A Narrative of Travel, with an Account of the Recent Vicissitudes and Present Position of 


the Country. 


Second Edition, with enlarged Index. 34 Illustrations from original pho- 


tograpbs, two Maps, and Appendices. Preface by Sir W. C. HILLiEr, late British Consul- 


General for Korea. 8vo, cloth, $2 00. 


“* No other book on Korea is so satisfying in its 


resentation of the facts of nature and man in Korea as they 


are to-day. Thts is not a work of bistory, but of travel and observation. Yet, in its discussions of the forces 


and environment which have made the native what he is, it is thoroughiand illuminating. ... Mrs. 
readers of her books know. bas a fascinating style; she tells of her travels 
sians with all the arts of rhetoric and the merit of wonderful directness. 


Bishop, as all 
in Korea and among the Rus- 


No book yet printed gives so clear a 


picture of Russian enterprise at Viadivostock and along the new railway, which brings in a thousand excellent 


families every year. ., - 


The Gist of Japan. | 


The Islands, Their People, and Missions. By Rev. | 
R. B. Peery, A.M 2d Edition, with Index. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

‘In sixteen short and well-constructed chapters the 
author, rich in reading of the best authorities and in 
actual experience, tells of the people and their coun- 
try, and of Christian mission work. The tone is that | 
of. a catholic mind, and of a modest and scholarly | 
person who is charitable and cautious.”—The Nation. 

“ This is one of that number of books, ever too few 
born with characteristics that assure it at once. an 
for ageneration at least, a popular place in general 
reading circles.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 





From Far Formosa, 


The Island, its People and Missions. By Rev. G. L. 
Mackay, D.D , twenty three years a missionary 
on the island. Well indexed, With many illus- 
trations from photographs oy the author, and 
several Maps, 5th Lhousand. Pupular Editiun. 
8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


* Undoubtedly the nan who knows most about For- 
mosa,”~-The neview of Reviews, 

“It is the best work on Formosa in the language. The 
style is crisp, terse, vigorous, ading this book 


Pictures, maps, index, and all that is necessary 
well as general reader, make this an unusually interesting and valuable work.” — 





one can realizs that he is a power in Formosa.” —The 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


to ae e book for the student as 
e Nation, 





A Cycle of Cathay; 


Or, China, South and North. With Personal Remi- 
niscences. By W. A P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., 
President Emeritus of the Imperial Tungwen Col- 
lege, Peking. With 70 illustrations from photo- 
graphs and native drawings, a Map, and an Index. 
2d Edition. 8vo, cloth, decorated, $2 00. 

‘ Ex-President Martin is well qualified by long resi 
dence and unusnally varied experience as Inissionary 
diplomattst, and educator, to tell us of the real life an 
thought of China.”—Congregationatist. 

“No student of Eastern affairs can afford to neglect 
this work, which will take its place with Dr. Williams’s 
, yo Eiagtom,’ as an authoritative work on China.” 
_- 400k, 


Chinese Characteristics. 


By Rev. Artaur H. Smita, D.D., for twenty-five 
years a missionary in China. With 16 full-page 
original ilustrations, and index. 6th thousand. 
Poputur Edition. 8vo, cloth, 91.25. 


“ The best book on the Chi people.”—E. 4 


“Tt is scarcely enough to say about this book that it is 
both interesting and valuable. Tnose best informed call 
it without exception the best book on the Chinese that 
is before the public, and a pretty careful survey of it 
confirms that opinion.”—Independent. 





For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
NEW YORK: 156 and 158 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. 


A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM 
THE EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. 


By SyLvan Drey, Esq. 25 cents. A new brochure 
on an important topic. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S THEORY OF 

RELIGION AND MORALITY. 

By the same author. 25 cents. 
“An able popular interpreter of the Evolution Phi- 
losopby.”’ 
and othical attitude,"-Dr-Lawus@ damee) eusOu 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Publishers, London, 
Edinburgh and Oxford. 

Copies supplied by G, P, PUTNAI1’S SONS, 

27 and 29 W. 234 St., New York. 


HUSBANDS! FATHERS! 
Order for your wife or daughter, for 
, - SPRING Are SUMMER WEAR, 
one of our auctiful, heaith- , 
to every well-dressed lady’s — —— 


AUGUSTE VICTORIA 
EMPRESS SHOULDER-SHAWLS. 


They are exquisitely hand.woven, of softest white or 
rich light green wool and silk, State color wanted. 
SENT, POSTPAID, 
by the manufacturers, on receipt of $7.50. 


THE SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., 
be 12 Moravian Church St., Bethichem, Pa. 


een oe RL eR Sem 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 


Kevue Littéraire et Mondatne, Paratssant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $8.00 par an. 
i175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoyé sur demande, 





Absolutely Reliable 
Always. 








THE 


emington 
Reming 


Standard Typewriter 





NEW MODELS. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Unitarian Publications Sent Free 


Address MISSION COMMITTEE, 
8 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Mass. 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cloth,with The Nation stamped on the side in gold, 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 








GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-oz. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Cheerful Yesterdays. 


A most charming autobiographical book, 

by THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
giving in a very delightful style the most in- 
teresting experiences of his remarkably inter- 
esting life, including his years and associates 
at Harvard; his aims and efforts as a reformer, 
writer, and speaker; the fateful years of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, the Kausas struggle, and 
the Civil War, and his views of famous En- 
glishmen and Frenchmen. 12mo, $2.00. 


t the Sign of the Silver 


Crescent. 


A very well written, wholesome story of 
modern French life, by HELEN CHOATE 
Prince, author of ‘The Story of Christine 
Rochefort” and ‘‘A Transatlantic Chate- 


laine.” 16mo, $1.25. 
The Pilgrims in their 
Three Homes—Engliand, 


Holland, and America. 


A fresh and interesting book on the Pil- 
grims in their several homes, by WILLIAM 
E.uiot Grirris, D.D., author of ‘* Brave Lit- 
tle Holland,” ‘: Japan,” ‘‘Townsend Harris,” 
etc. With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.25, In 


Riverside Library for Young People. Small 
16mo, 75 cents. 
ms. 
By FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 12m10, 
gilt top, $1.25 


A welcome addition to American verse. 
Not a few of these poems are well known to 
readers of the best periodicals. All of them 
are thoughtful and lyrical, with fine variety 
of theme and distinct poetic charm. 





Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


A NEW BOOK BY TOURGEE. 


The [Man Who 
Outlived Himself. 


By ALBION W. TourGek, 
Author of “ A Fool’s Errand, by One of the Fools.” 
A strange story, and quite a new departure for this 
powerful and ingenious writer of fiction. 
16mo, Cloth decorated, gilt top, 75 cents. 


The New Puritanism. 


Papers by LymMAN ABBOTT, AMORY H. BRADFORD, 
CHARLES A. Berry, GEO. A. GORDON, WASHINGTON 
GLapDpEN, Wa. J. TucKar. Introduction by R. W, 
RAYMOND, 

Extra Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. $1.25. 

Discussing the great changes in religious thought 
during the past half century, with reconstructive 
hints and forelookings. 





“A very signiticant review.”— Phila, Te a 
“Exceptionally interesting and valuable.”—- Con- 
gregationasist, 


“Specially noteworthy as an utterance of the ad- 
vanced liberalism which holds the extreme wing of 
Congregationalism.”—The Advance, 


Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 


A new edition of this poem of Immortality. Critical 
Preface by Henry Van Dyke. Beautifully Ilus- 
trated by Harry Fenny, 

Silk binding. boxed, $3.50. 
“Both io spirit and in form an exquisite produc- 
tion,”’— Priladephta Press. 


“A classic of consolation. . . For one who seeks. 
a gift fora friend in sorrow, nothing could be more 
besutifal and appropriate.”— The Church Economist, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, N. Y. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF AN 4MPORTANT 
EDUCATIONAL WORK, ENTITLED 


MAMMALIAN ANATOMY. 


HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
By HORACE JAYNE, M.D, Pu D., 


Director of the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology; Professor of Zodlogy in the Detenting of Pennsylvania; Fellow of the College of Physicians of 
ladelphia and of the American Association for the Advancement of Science; Member of the American Philosophical Society, the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the American Society of Naturalists, the Association of American Anatomists, ete 


THE SKELETON OF THE CAT: *NovVagiarions comparco win EHE SKELETON OF MAN. 


Eight Hundred and Sixteen Pages. With over Five Hundred Original Illustrations, and Many Tables. 
One Volume. Imperial Octavo. Price, Five Dollars. 


HIS volume is the first of a series which aims to present a more accurate and more comprehensive description of the structure of a typical 
mamma! than has been hitherto attempted. This treatise may be, therefore, regarded as a monograph on a typical mammal, and be 
employed as an introduction to general comparative anatomy; and inasmuch as in its general scope, in its methods of description, in the 

prominence given to practical detail and comparison, and as far as possible in its terminology, it is in accord with the standard text-books 
on human anatomy, it may be confidently used in preparation for the study of human anatomy, especially by those who propose to enter a 
medical course. 

Although the present volume is the first of a series, nevertheless it is complete in itself, and is an introduction to comparative osteology. 
While it deals largely with general priaciples, it is mainly an exhaustive study of the skeleton of a typical mammal,—the cat,—followed by 
close comparisons with the human skeleton. It is based entirely upon original investigations extending through many years, and is illustrated 
with a wealth of new and original engravings. Unusual prominence is given to the explanation of all technical terms and to such practical 
suggestions for study as will enable a student to grasp the subject without previous anatomical training. Peculiar features of the work are: 
the description and classification of all recorded variations and anomalies; the introduction of rules for makiag comparative measurements; 
the identification of the processes of development in skeletons of animals of kncwn ages; and the determination of the exact attachments of 
the muscles. Many details of the subject, which are not usually considered in works on osteology,—such as the bony labyrinth of the ear, the 
nasal cavities, the nasal bones, and the teeth,—are treated with great fulness. 

The author’s long experience with elementary classes bas led to the adoption of those mathods of instruction which are best calculated 
to train the powers of observation and to stimulate the interest of the student. 


For sale by all booksellers, or by the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA AND LONDON. 


| OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, ete., etc, FOR SALE. An Illustra 
s ed Catalogue of, Part LI., containing 71 Reproductions 
? of Plates, Portraits, Title pages, ete. Worka reiating to 





Gesmeny. Gloucestershire, The Gunpowder Pict, Hamp 
e 


ALL LANGUAGES—ALL SCIENCES shire, raldry. Holland, Husbandry, India, Ireland, 


James I. and Il., Kent, Lancashire, Lincoloshire, Lon 

AMERICAN & FOREIGN don. Buoks, chiefly First Fditions, by David Garrick, 

Sir Samuel Garth, John Gay, Viiver Goldemith, John 

Gower, Thomas (ray, Robert Greene, William Hab 

$ bington, Bishop J. Halli, Dr. Henry Hammond, James 

Harrington, Wiiliam Heziitt, Lord Edward Herbert of 

‘ Cherbary, Robert Herrick, Thomas Heywood, Bishop 


J. Hooper, Horace, James Howell, Leigh Hunt, Wash 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ington Irving, Ben Jonson, Dr. samuel Johnson, Sir 


am Killigrew, Charies t amb, Chariea Lever, John 





Lilly, Sir David Lindsay, Heary W. Longfetiow, Mar 


~ SAM 
Cloths. M eyer Bros. & C O. Matthews.’ Works lilustrated by Ernest Uriset aid 


Johan Leech, and fine coilections of Old Medical and 


— e er" = . Old Military Woras. PART IIL, wo, 64 pages, post 
ri itin Faced hs, Is, PICKERING & CHATTO, 
Sp ng Suit gs; c Clot 1132 Broadway, New York. aeatts 66 Haymarket, Londen. a. Ww 


Meltons, and Chitrals. selection FRENCH BOOKS 


English, Scotch, and Irish Send for our new Catalogue, 60 pp. Just Out. 


BRENTANO’S 
Homespuns : wi curistern Stationery Department. 


in new colorings and mixtures. (DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), | we constantly maintain « stock of the best and most 


‘ exclusive writing Papers. 
420 5th Ave., between 86th and 30th Sts., New York, All manner of Engraving executed promptly tn cor 


i Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leadin *t ety 
Whipcords, Covert Cloths, Pants Publishers: Tenchutie’s Bettieh Authors, Team | “°t) o> Wem superior weramanship. 
d + d aa? Gases ane + —— a +7 4 PRICES REASONABLE, 
. Now v 
an weeds and Letpaig as soon as issued. ee Sample Book on receipt ot 15 cents. 


for Wheeling and Golf Suits. ’ 
Study and Practice of French in School BRENTANO S ’ 
2 IN THREE PARTS. ____ $1 Union Square, New York. 
roadway AD 1 9th St, | By L. Cc. Bomame, Phitadeiphie, 258 South 16th St. 8 tie ee 


Natural Method on a New Plan. With thorough drill 
in Pronunciation and Essentials of Grammar. 
From Education, Boston: ‘A well-made series. Teach- 
NEW YORK. ers will find the three books helpful and interesting.” 
2 


























at WI. R. JENKINS’, We supply Public, Private, School, College, and Clab 
FRENCH BOOK Publisher, 4-7 - with all epee, B | rom ptly and cheap 
DEDHAM, MASS. 961 ow YORE. : Oar Monthiy Bulletio of aii the puulanent ae 
10 ee (25 Minutes) from Boston. Complete Catalogue on application. worthy, and popular books mailed on application. 
FOR 8 nick cheap, near two railroad: a 
to tna A RS The th, he WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH sT..| The Baker & Taylor Co. 
trees, fruit, and shrubbery; rooms, gas, and WH ELT hgh and other Periodi- 
py HH cold water, furnace, gable, cals. 7 , or single numbers. 5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 
iene plese, for saaltariam or, school. Apply 1 DRAND NEW CATALOGUE, contain-| London Weekly Circular of Rare Books iseued 
8, W. THEWAY, Atty., 34 St., ton, ing 2,000 tities of interesting Books. A.8. CLaRx, every Saturday, Sent gratis ty 
ase. 174 8t., opposite St. Paul’s, New York. H.W. HAGEMANN, 160 5th Ave., York. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company's New Books 















































HIS UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROBERT BURNS AND MRS. DUNLOP, Correspondence now published for the first time. With elucidations by WiLLiam 
Wa..ace, editor « f Robert Chambers’s ‘‘ Life and Works of Robert Burns.’’ Two volumes, boxed, with photogravure 
frontispieces and facsimiles, etc., $5.00. 

The letters of the poet which are now about to see the light for the first time are of very great value. They throw a flood of light 
upon the last years of Burns's life, and indicate among other things that a serious effort was made to secure for him a position as a professor 
in the University of Edinburgh. They likewise state Burns’s views upon religion with a precision which is not tobe found in the letters that 
have hitherto been published. They also put in a new and unexpected light the ‘‘ desertion” of Burns by his correspondent. 














A NEW ESTIMATE OF DICKENS. | | THE GRAECO-TURKISH WAR. 
CHARLES DICKENS. A Critical Study. By Grorar Gis- | WITH THE CONQUERING TURK. By G. W. Sreevens, 
sina, author of ‘‘In the Year of Jubilee,’’ ‘‘The Whirl author of ‘‘The Land of the Dollar.’’ 8vo, cloth, with 
pool,’’ ete. 12mo, cloth, 2.00. maps, $2.00. 
A remarkably lucid and instructive estimate of Dickens from the ‘‘The most entertaining of the volumes we have had about the Ten 
view-point of prosperity; a consideration, after the event of his pur- | Weeks’ Campaign in thespring. . . . It gives brightly, and without any 
is career, and his total activity as a man and wi.ser, by one | desperate striving after realism, a vivid idea of what a co ndent 
remarkably well fitted for the task. with the Turkish forces in Thessaly went through.”—ZLondon Times. 


| THE PRINCE D’ORLEANS’ BOOK OF TRAVEL. | 


FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. Being a Narrative of Travel and Adventure in the Far East. By Princk Henri v’Or Eans. 
Translated from the French. One volume, fully illustrated, royal 8vo, cloth, $5.00 net. 


‘“* A welcome contribution to our knowledge of s region that has much of interest in its ethnology and its geography, as well as in its 
politics. Prince Henri has made a contribution toward a solution of the problem of the sources of the great rivers which geographers will 
value. The narrative is full of interest, while the substantial appendices—topographical, zodlogical, botanical, linguistic, and archzeological 
—give the work a substantial value. There are numerous excellent illustrations. The translation is excellent.”—London Times. 


WISDOM AND DESTINY. THE COMPANIONS OF THE SORROWFUL WAY. 
Essays. By the author of ‘‘ Princess Maleine,’’ etc., etc. | By the author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ etc., etc, 
Translated from the French. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


These essays, which are in the same A book of religious meditations in the same 
By Maurice Maeterlinck. | vein as his previous volume of essays, | vein as in ‘‘The Upper Room,” now in its 25th | By Jan Maclaren. 
present Maeterlinck in the character of | thousand in this country alone. It will be 
a philosopher and an esthetician. They are mystical, but very beautiful. | ready in time for Easter. 


| THE BOOKMAN’S LITERARY YEAR-BOOK. | 


A GUIDE TO THE YEAR’S LITERATURE. 12mo, cloth, with 50 illustrations. $1.25. 
With the facilities offered to them in connection with their literary magazine, 7’he Bookman, the publishers are enabled to promise the 
public an accurate, entertaining, and instructive year-book of literature and the important literary events of the past year (1897). 






































By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. A STRIKING NOVEL. 
AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH HUSBANDS, THE CHILDREN OF THE SEA. 
A Novel. By Gerrrupe ATHERTON, author of ‘‘Patience Spar- | A Tale of the Forecastle. By JosepH Conran, author of 
hawk,”’ ete., etc. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. ‘* Almayer’s Folly,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

_ In this story Mrs, Atherton depicts a well-defined and easily recog- The story is full, and over-full, of admirable qualities, Thrilling in- 
nized type of warm-hearted, loyal, impulsive womanhood, unconven- | cidents, marvellous descriptive passages, combine with breadth and un- 
tional to a certain extent, but, withal, high-bred and possessing the | derstanding, and a wonderful power of characterization. This book is 
faculty of readily adapting herself to new conditions and environment. | published in England under the title of ‘‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus.” 


| A NEW WORK BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. | 


FOLKS FROM DIXIE. Short Stories. By Pavt Laurence Dunaar, author of ‘‘Lyrics of Lowly Life.’’ With cover in two 
colors, 12mo, cloth, illustrated by E. W. Kemble, $1. 25. 


These short stories prove him to be possessed of gifts of a very high order in another direction. There are, in these charming sketches, 
pathos, humor, and a delicate characterization. I¢ was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Kemble should illustrate this book. 


Two New Religious Works: 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. A Study of the Christian Reve- | THE HOLY FATHER AND THE LIVING CHRIST. By the 
lation. By Henry BE. Richarps. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. Rev. Perer Taytor Forsyra, D.D. 16mo, cloth. 50c. 


| THE HOLY BIBLE—Polychrome Edition. | 
THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. Translated by Professor OC. H. mee OF LEVITICUS, ‘Translated by S. R. Driver, 











Toy, Harvard University. Printed in colors.  8vo, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ 
cloth. (To be ready in April. ) Church, Oxford. 8vo, cloth. (Ready in April. ) 


Recently Published: 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Translated; THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET 
by Professor Jutius Weituausen and| ISAIAH, Translated by the Rev. T. K. 
Dr. H. H. Furness, Oloth, $2.50 net. Cueyne, D.D. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES, Translated by 
the Rev. G. F. Moors, D.D., Andover 
Theological Seminary. Cloth. $1.25 net. 












